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is deflation; and it is deflation that Mr. Churchill 
has practised at the expense of our industries and those 
employed in them. It is impossible to deny that the 
return to gold has added to the prices of our exports, 
or that this change has been unaccompanied by any 
equivalent fall in internal costs. It, therefore, confronts 
us with the plain dilemma of either increasing unemploy- 
ment or lowering wages, or in the alternative retracing 
our steps to a point at which stabilisation can be 
achieved at less cost in human suffering. No one ever 
denied that there are financial advantages in the return 
to the gold standard; the question is whether these 
at all compersate for the manifest industrial dis- 
advantages. In our view, they do not; and Mr. 
Churchill would be better employed in thinking over 
what his critics have to say than in making cheap scores 
at the expense of non-existent advocates of pure 
inflationism. It is neither inflation nor deflation that 
we want, but stabilisation at a reasonable and convenient 
level based on post-war realities. 
* * as 

M. Briand’s visit to London to discuss the reply to 
the last German note on the Security Pact has been 
postponed, but probably he will come next week. It 
is suggested that he and Mr. Chamberlain are so much 
in accord that forty-eight hours will be more than enough 
time for them to be able to reach a complete agree- 
ment. We fear this is true. We fear, that is to say, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has already been substantially 
converted—if he ever needed conversion—to the French 
point of view, and is quite content to be a tool of French 
policy. It is well enough that there should be harmony 
between London and Paris, but unfortunately in the 
present case such harmony almost inevitably means 
that there will be no Pact. The gulf between France 
and Germany remains very wide. We are convinced that 
it can be bridged oniy by a firm assertion of the distine- 
tive policy of Great Britain. Never has any Foreign 
Secretary had so great a chance of playing successfully 
the part of the “‘ honest broker ’’ ; but an honest broker 
must not nestle in the pocket of one of the parties. That, 
however, is apparently Mr. Chamberlain’s inclination. He 
wishes for peace and a Franco-German understanding, 
but above all he seems to wish that there should be no 
shadow of a quarrel between Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay. The two wishes are incompatible. There 
need be no serious quarrel between England and France 
over the Pact; but if ever it is to be drafted to the 
satisfaction of all three parties and duly signed, it will 
certainly have been the cause of much straight talking 
and of many of those hard words from which Mr. 
Chamberlain shrinks. The réle of courteous passivity 
which he prefers can lead to no concrete result. If 
British interests are not openly asserted they will 
secretly wreck the chances of a settlement. It seems 
to be difficult for Mr. Chamberlain to understand that 
a British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is a 
very powerful and important person, who may some- 
times do even more harm by complacence than by 
pugnacity—and who in any case has no business to 
exhibit the mentality of a shopwalker. 

* * * 

Lord Balfour's statement, on Wednesday, of British 
policy—if policy it can be called—in China, was merely 
a fresh exhibition of the characteristic feature of Mr. 





a 


Baldwin’s Government—benevolent inertia. It is impos- 
sible to find fault with any single sentence in Lonj 
Balfour's speech. He expressed the utmost platonic 
sympathy for the Chinese people in their present plight 
and the sincere anxiety of the British Government tp 
assist them to put their house in order. He also mage 
the welcome announcement that a Chinese judge is to 
be invited to sit on the judicial commission which— 
some day or other—is to inquire into the circumstanees 
of the shooting at Shanghai during the riot of May 30th, 
But the speech as a whole gave the impression, doubtless 
correct, that the actual present policy of the British 
Government is to wait upon events. Its intentions are 
impeccable, its good will infinite; but for action the 
moment is always “inopportune.” Such an attitude 
towards China in the present crisis is the worst possible, 
Almost any kind of action would be better than none. 
The good intentions of the Government are exactly 
of that kind which pave the road to disaster. Our 
prestige in China has suffered so serious a blow that 
until the position is retrieved by active efforts of some 
kind we shall remain powerless to influence the situation 
either for good or for ill. Inactivity which is not even 
masterly can serve only to confirm the views of those 
who traduce our policy in the past, and suspect us of 
the worst intentions in the future. Was there ever a 
government which had so little of the courage of its 
usually excellent convictions ? 


* * * 


Now that the railway Trade Unions have rejected the 
companies’ proposal for a voluntary percentage redue- 
tion in all wages and salaries, the companies propose to 
go forward with their original claim for a general 
reduction of 4s. a week in London and 6s. elsewhere, and 
to bring this before the Wages Boards as a counter 
claim to the national programme of the N.U.R. The 
effect of the companies’ demands, which are quite apart 
from the automatic operation of the sliding scale, would 
be to bring railway wages down below the “ stop” or 
minimum rates fixed after the strike of 1919. As these 
have hitherto been treated as irreducible, the claim is 
likely to give rise to keen resistance, and may seriously 
strain the machinery of conciliation set up under the 
Railways Act of 1921. Procedure before the Wages 
Boards is apt to be slow, and some time is bound to pass 
before the trouble develops. But in the autumn there 
will be serious danger of a big dispute, in which pre- 
sumably the railway Unions will look for a requital of 
the help they gave to the Miners last week. The public 
must not be too ready to suppose that the coal settle- 
ment has secured a nine months’ industrial truce. Itis 
more likely to stiffen Trade Union resistance if em 
ployers in the other vital industries press their claims 
for further reductions in wages. 

+ * * 


The wool lock-out continues ; and the Government, 
having attemptedja semi-official mediation and met 
with a rebuff from the employers, has refused to set up 
a Court of Inquiry, on the plea that “ no useful purpost 
would be served.” In other words, the wool employe, 
who are against intervention and publicity, are to 





left to fight the dispute out in their own way. The 
Trade Unions have made clear their view of the causes 
behind the employers’ attitude in resisting any form © 
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p ee 
mediation or arbitration. Wool prices have fallen, and 
have large stocks of yarn on hand, bought at a 
ime when prices were higher. Instead of clearing 
these stocks at present values, it suits them to shut 
gown the mills and wait for an improvement. They 
have therefore demanded a cut in wages which the 
tives cannot be expected to accept without a 
struggle ; and the inevitable lock-out has followed. 
This is surely just the sort of case in which a Court of 
Inquiry could serve a useful purpose. In the coal 
jispute, where there was nothing to inquire about, Mr. 
win promptly set up a Court. In this case, where 
there are allegations that ought to be proved or dis- 
ved at once, the Government’s view is that “ no 
yseful purpose would be served” by an inquiry. It 
ok as if, though the miners are strong enough to defy 
the effects of Mr. Churchill’s financial policy, the 
Government means to back other groups of employers 
who seek to implement it by reducing costs at the 


nse of wages. 
sl * * * 


It is exceedingly difficult to understand what are 
the real issues in the bitter struggle now in progress in 
the anthracite coalfield in West Wales. The strikers 
allege victimisation of active Trade Unionists, and 
aiteration without agreement of established local 
customs; but the underlying issues have almost 
become lost in the bitterness of the actual conflict. 
At a number of pits, the safety men have been with- 
drawn, apparently against the orders of the Miners’ 
Federation. There have been repeated affrays between 
the strikers and the police at pits where safety men 
are working or the officials and clerks are doing the 
work in their place. We confess that we are wholly in 
the dark about the merits of the dispute; and we 
believe our plight is that of the public as a whole. 
Surely here is precisely the sort of case into which a 
Court of Inquiry could usefully penetrate. It seems 
urgent to recall both sides from the ugly temper 
developed during the stoppage to a confrontation of 
the real issues behind it. Yet it has been allowed to 
drag on for weeks, apparently without any attempt at 
intervention. Last week, it was overlooked in the 
heat of the national mining dispute; but now there 
can be no excuse for the failure to take prompt action, 
if not to bring the parties at once together, at least to 
find out what is the bone over which they are growling 
80 savagely. 


* * * 


The dispute between the West Ham Board of 
Guardians and the Minister of Health looks like develop- 
ing into another Poplar case. West Ham has over sixty 
thousand persons dependent on poor relief. For their 
Maintenance the Guardians have to borrow, and have 
already borrowed £1,800,000 at 6 per cent. These 
loans require the consent of the Minister of Health, 
who is now refusing to allow any further borrowing by 
the Board unless it reduces its scales of relief, on the 
ground that these are unreasonably high. The West 
Guardians, holding that the scale of relief is a 
matter for them, over which the Minister has no control, 
refuse to accept the proposed conditions, and state 
that, as there will be no money available for relief, 
they will simply abdicate their functions, and leave 
e Minister to clear up the mess. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain retorts that, though he has no power 
tly to fix scales of relief, he has power to attach 
conditions to the raising of the money, without which 
the Guardians cannot carry on. That the West Ham 











seale of relief is high in comparison with those of 
af bouring areas is not denied; but this clearly has 
is ing to do with the question of principle raised by 


Chamberlain’s action. If the Ministry of Health 


is to have power to control the amount of relief paid by 
Boards of Guardians, the power should be unam- 
biguously conferred and impartially exercised in all 
areas. The West Ham case furnishes yet another 
instance of the anomalies of the unreformed Poor Law, 
especially in the Greater London area. 

* * * 


We have temporarily settled our mining trouble : 
America seems to be rapidly nearing a similar crisis. 
American mining wages have fallen sharply during the 
past few years, and a good deal of non-union labour 
has been introduced into the mines. The United Mine 
Workers’ Union, having regained its strength, is 
demanding a substantial rise in wages, which the mine- 
owners have refused to grant. Negotiations have been 
proceeding for some time; but a complete deadlock 
seems to have been reached, as the owners will not offer 
any advance at all. Unless one side gives way, or the 
American Government intervenes, a general stoppage 
is threatened for the end of the present month. The 
miners in the United States are by no means so strongly 
organised as the British miners, owing to the existence, 
especially in West Virginia, of a good many non-union 
mines. But they form the strongest trade union in the 
United States, and a strike would hold up by far the 
greater part of the industry. Wages now appear to be 
from four to five dollars a shift, as against 7} dollars 
four years ago. The miners want an all-round advance 
of one dollar, and a general observance of union rates 
and conditions. These rates are, of course, a great deal 
higher than either the actual wages or the claims of 
the British miners. Also, owing mainly to different 
natural conditions, the American output per shift is a 
great deal higher than the British. 

* * * 


An Trish correspondent writes :—Labour alone, 
amongst our political parties, has successfully maintained 
its organisation on an all-Ireland basis, a fact that gives 
added importance to the annual Congress of Trade Unions 
held this week in the frontier town of Newry at which 
delegates from North and South have been discussing 
future policy. It cannot be said that the outlook 
for the workers in either enclave is very hopeful. In 
the Six Counties the reaction against sectarian strife 
has been followed by the return of a few Labour 
members to the Northern Parliament. As yet the 
leaven is altogether too small to affect the lump, 
and under existing economic conditions in the textile 
and shipbuilding industries, it is questionable if an 
increase in the number of representatives of the workers 
would do much to provide a remedy, unless public 
opinion proves more open to new ideas than it has 
hitherto done. Though no final report has yet been 
issued, a speech by the Northern Minister of Labour 
suggests that the Belfast conference on unemployment 
is not likely to produce anything save pious aspirations. 
Mr. Thomas Johnson favours a conference on somewhat 
similar lines in the Free State, but he prudently insists 
that the unions in entering it must be free to oppose 
any attempt to lower wages or increase working hours. 
If Northern Labour has suffered through the passion 
of sections of its members for sectarian vendettas, 
its Southern comrades have been equally hard hit 
by the factionism of Mr. Larkin and his adherents. 
For a time it seemed as if the activities of this small 
minority would cripple all progress in Dublin, but, as the 
result of a costly war of attrition, their opposition has 
practically ceased to count. Like all Irish parties, 
Labour is discovering that it must learn to walk before 
it can hope to soar. If progress is slow, nevertheless, 
ground is being covered; and in the Free State at 
least its leaders have set an honourable example to 
other politicians by the skill they have shown in 
working out the implications of democratic government 
and by the moderation and sanity of their programme. 

B 
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THE BANKS, THE TRADE UNIONS, 
AND THE REST OF US 


‘ , Y HOEVER comes well out of the mining settle- 
ment, the Government certainly comes out 
very ill. It has mismanaged the situation 
from start to finish, and has lost prestige with its 
opponents and its supporters alike. We say this, not 
because we think Mr. Baldwin was wrong in offering 
the mineowners a subsidy, for in the circumstances 
that was his only possible course. Nor was he wrong 
in holding up the offer of a subsidy till the eleventh 
hour, for to offer it sooner would have brought all 
the other industries buzzing about his ears, and might 
easily have wrecked the proposal and brought down 
the Government. Mr. Baldwin’s mistake lay, not in 
his actions of last week, but in that failure to handle 
the situation sooner which made last week’s impasse 
unavoidable. It was surely easy to see the deadlock 
approaching, and to realise the impossibility of agree- 
ment between the miners and the owners in the existing 
condition of the industry. Mr. Baldwin ought to have 
understood this months ago, and to have set on foot 
then the big inquiry into the position of the mines 
to which he is now committed. Having let his chance 
go, he could do no more last week than bow before 
the storm and devote many millions of the taxpayers’ 
money to a settlement which gives no more than 
a respite. 

It remains as true now as it was before the settlement 
that without some form of unification the mining 
problem is simply insoluble. The country has to go 
back to the Sankey Report, and to go back under 
conditions far more difficult than those of 1919. 
That Mr. Baldwin failed to see this is presumably due 
to a double miscalculation. He did not, we suppose, 
fully realise the effects on our export trade of a return 
to the gold standard, which at once restricts our 
markets by making our goods dearer to the foreign 
consumer. And still less did he realise what would 
be the mood of the Trade Unions when they were 
asked to implement the bankers’ policy of a return to 
gold, by consenting to an all-round reduction of wages. 
The solidarity shown last week by the entire Trade 
Union movement took Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
wholly by surprise. Confronted with that alarming 
manifestation, they took precipitately to their heels, 
greatly to the annoyance of those capitalist die-hards 
who are spoiling for a real fight with Labour all along 
the line. 

The result is a sensational victory, not merely for 
the miners, but for the Trade Union movement as a 
whole. If last week’s crisis had issued in a general 
strike it would, we believe, have brought the Govern- 
ment down, and resulted in a wholesale rearrangement 
of political forces. Trade Union power would have 
been too strong for the Government, partly because 
for once the Unions had completely sunk their internal 
differences in a common cause, but also because, at the 
bar of public opinion, they were most palpably in the 
right. Their claim for a living wage as the first charge 
upon their industry was humanly irrefutable, and it 
seemed the more so because the challenge to it appeared 
as the fiat of a rival and far more dangerous dictatorship 
than that of the Trade Unions. It may be true that 


es 


last week’s settlement was a victory for Trade Unio) 
dictatorship; but many of those who do not like 
dictatorship may reasonably prefer the tyranny of the 
Trade Unions to the tyranny of the Bank of England, 

In decreeing a return to the gold sta 
Mr. Churchill, at the behest of the bankers, vi 
decreed an all-round reduction in wages coupled With, 
or in part alternative to, an increase in the number of 
the unemployed. The policy implied a restriction o 
credit, certain to check trade expansion. It mean 
that, for sale abroad, we must either reduce Prices or 
sell less. But the necessary fall in prices seemed tp 
imply a fall in wages, which in turn could only be 
enforced by an increased pressure of unemployment, 
According to the bankers’ calculation, which the 
Government accepted in returning to the gold standard, 
readjustment was to be secured by increased unem- 
ployment leading to an all-round fall in wages. This 
is the point clearly brought out by Mr. Keynes in 
his recent pamphlet.* 

The missing link in this chain of cause and effect is 
the attitude of Labour. It may be true enough that, 
if wages were reduced equally all round and if nm 
monopolists were able to hold up prices in the home 
market, internal prices would ultimately fall so as to 
restore the present purchasing power of wages at a 
lower money figure. But these are very big “ ifs,” 
and the calculation quite ignores the fact that the 
Trade Unions are thoroughly discontented with wages 
as they are, and that they mean to get the advantage 
of any fall in prices, and if no such fall occurs to 
take action for raising wages at the first opportunity. 
It was therefore certain that the attempt to follow 
up the return to the gold standard by reducing wages 
would be strongly resisted by the Trade Unions ; for, 
even if Trade Unionists do not appreciate the subtleties 
of the currency question, they have a healthy dislike 
‘of the bankers and a very great power of self-defence 
when they feel their backs against the wall. There 
fore, in the case of the miners, the increased unen- 
ployment which duly followed the return to gold 
failed utterly to produce the due acquiescence in the 
coalowners’ terms. And, when the miners put their 
backs to the wall, the rest of the Trade Unions at 
once rallied to their side. Mr. Baldwin, with his 
knack for the uttering of untimely honesties, chose 
this occasion to say that wages must come down in 
all trades. His words ran like wildfire through the 
country; they removed the last vestige of doubt 
about the entire solidarity of the Trade Unions in 
face of a threat which all could clearly understand. 

Thus, with a phrase Mr. Baldwin accomplished 4 
most inconvenient miracle. He did what countless 
“Left Wing” agitators and movements have failed 
to do. He persuaded all the Trade Unions to poo 
their resources, and place themselves under a common 
direction in pursuit of a united policy. Solidarity 
was. achieved; and British Trade Unionism entered 
on a new phase of which last week’s crisis is only 
the opening manifestation. 

This does not mean that Trade Unionism is n0W 
omnipotent, or that for the future the Trade Unions 
are the real Government of the country. Far from it. 
The Trade Unions won last week because behind theit 
organised power was the fundamental justice of their 


* The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill. Hogarth Press. Is. 
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the sympathy of most reasonable people. 
aoe lidarity COs acidity bo disalnabed bey Wo tax 
proper use, and that is precisely the danger for them 
which lurks behind their victory. But it makes the 
sictory no less resounding, and its consequences no less 
t. For, as Mr. Boothby pointed out in a letter to 
the Times on Tuesday, it shows the Government poised 
uneasily between two great powers—the Bank of 
, which controls financial policy, and the 
Trade Unionists, which are establishing their claim to 
wntrol industrial policy. At present each of these 
forces has dictated, and the Government has bowed 
to both. But their dictates are utterly inconsistent. 
They are made compatible for a few months by flinging 
the taxpayers’ money into the gulf; but that cannot 
gst. Labour and high finance are revealed in stark 
opposition; the Government cannot permanently 
serve both its masters. 

Where, in this battle of giants, do the mineowners, 
and the industrial employers generally, find their 
place ? They do not love the bankers, though in 
their recent policy they have been obediently carrying 
out the bankers’ behests. It is true that the mine- 
owners have received a heavy bribe—exactly how 
heavy we cannot say till the details of the settlement 
have been examined—for withdrawing their notices ; 
but the fact remains that throughout the crisis they 
have played an impotent part. The industrial 
employers, who are now so angry with Mr. Baldwin 
for what he has done, have had no share in the shaping 
of policy. They have only to pay their share of the 
taxation which the Government's policy involves. 


Indeed, one of the signs of the passing of the 
Victorian phase in economic organisation is the waning 

wer of the industrial employer as the motive force 
in the world of industry. More and more financial 
policy dictates industrial policy, checked only not by 
the independent wills of the industrialists, but by the 
gowing power and consciousness of Labour. The 
employer may be a captain of industry; he is not its 
admiral. And with the waning of his power to direct 
plicy, his claim to be let alone to do things his own 
way loses most of its force. The clear moral of the 
situation, unwelcome to the industrialist as well as 
to the financier, is that the community now that the 
supposed natural harmony of the Victorians has turned 
to an intolerable discord must devise means of collec- 
tive regulation. 

Thus, in this special case of the mines, which after 
all is only typical of many others, some form of 
unification, with some measure of State control, is 
inevitable, not merely for financial reasons but still 
more because only public control can replace the 
broken instrument of “‘ private enterprise.” The mines 
must be unified under a control strong enough to 
prevent them from remaining the battlefield of forces 
to which the common interest is at best only a secondary 
concern. Finance and Labour, two indispensable agents 
of production, must clearly be brought into adjustment 
under the controlling influence of the State, representing 
the general community. But where does the mine- 
owner, much more where does the royalty owner, find 
his place? Does he, under the new conditions, find 
4 place at all ? 

It would clearly take us far beyond the limits of 
an article to examine the far-reaching implications of 

week's crisis. It marks the rise of a new force 
and a new temper in the world of Labour; it throws 
into sharp contrast the rival dictatorships of the Bank 
ind the Trade Union, and the relative impotence of 
the ordinary capitalist employer. It points to the 
heed for a new control of all three factors in the common 
interest—of the Bank and the Trade Union because 
of their strength, of the employer because of his 
Weakness. It forces to the front the need for a 


thorough readjustment of national economic policy ; 
and it raises constitutional issues at least as large as 
the economic. We do not pretend yet to see our 
way clearly right through the wood ; but we are glad 
the problem has at last been so stated in action that 
it can be no longer ignored. And we are glad, despite 
the dangers involved, that Labour has shown, in 
unmistakable fashion, its capacity for common action 
and its will to resist a policy of low wages fatal to our 
future prosperity. Last week’s events have put this 
policy out of court; we have now—all of us—to find 
ways of readjustment which will admit the Trade 
Union claim and avoid the tearing asunder of our 
industry by the conflict to which it has given rise. 
For we must remember that last week’s settlement 
has settled nothing. It is only a respite, and our 
future as a great industrial naticn depends on the 
wise use of the months we have bought at so heavy 
a price. 


NEW WAYS TO PAY OLD DEBTS? 


Paris, August 3rd. 


' , YITH some knowledge of the private opinion of 
French politicians I scarcely expected any 
rapid progress to be made in the settlement of 
the war debts. Yet it is already something that genuine 
negotiations should have begun. France has seen that 
however desirable it may be to evade the actual imposition 
of an additional financial burden at this moment, it is 
necessary to drop all claims for cancellation. From time 
to time we have heard speeches such as that delivered by 
M. Marin—speeches warmly applauded and approved but 
never accepted as an official expression of France’s inten- 
tions. M. Loucheur, on one occasion when he was out of 
office, made a statement which was interpreted to mean 
that France could not or would not pay, but at a later 
date issued a complete disclaimer. There was a general 
feeling that France had a good case against the reimburse- 
ment of her borrowings abroad. The whole country 
sentimentally cherished the doctrine of the “ common 
cause.” M. Poincaré, tried to link up the questions of 
reparations and of debts. Altogether the trend of French 
thought was unmistakable: it was that it would be unfair 
for England or America to insist on repayment. But it 
would be difficult to put one’s finger on a specific declara- 
tion of any person in authority which implied ultimate 
repudiation. 

Lately there has been a complete change of mind. 
Whatever M. Caillaux or any other Minister may think 
about the possibilities of a drastic readjustment of accounts, 
of a moratorium extending over a considerable period, of a 
whittling down of annuities to such a point that effectively, 
though not nominally, the capital value of the debt will be 
greatly reduced, it has at least been recognised that a 
serious approach must be made to a problem which weighs 
heavily upon French diplomacy. No nation which is not 
financially free can be diplomatically free: a debtor is te 
some extent at the mercy of a creditor. It is clearly seen 
how impossible it is to continue to shirk the issue. French 
prestige, French credit, French honour, are at stake. 
Quibblings, lamentations, recriminations and _ specious 
arguments have done France much harm. There was a 
few months ago a volte-face. France adopted another 
attitude. She unreservedly and in the most emphatic 
language recognised her debts and intimated that she 
sought only the discussion of reasonable adjustments and 
of modalities. She began to work out new ways of paying 
old debts. 

Some time ago I noted a remarkable article by M. Auguste 
Gauvain which appeared in the Journal des Débats. This 
article swept aside the theories which had been sedulously 
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fostered. It referred chiefly to the debt to America, but 
its application to the pourparlers with England is unmis- 
takable, and it remains the best expression of the present 
mood of France. I make no apology for summarising it, 
and of quoting some of its vital phrases, for it has strangely 
escaped attention. Such an article in such a journal is 
an important indication of the Government’s policy, and 
it is amazing that it should not have been translated in 
full in the leading American and English newspapers. 
M. Gauvain warns his countrymen that they must act in 
perfect good faith, without seeking loopholes, without 
indulging in legal technicalities. ‘“‘ We have,” he says, 
** done wrong in invoking or setting up a right to exemption 
f-om all or part of our debt. Neither the letter nor the 
spirit of the law permits any such claim. We have con- 
tracted categoric and precise obligations which no tribunal 
could put aside. It is idle to pretend that our debts were 
contracted under duress or that the funds received were 
expended for the common good . . . We have often mis- 
represented to our people the conditions in which we 
borrowed : we have decoyed our people with legends. . . . 
As to expenditure for the common good, there was such 
expenditure on both sides. Sentimental pleas are indecent : 
we should not commercialise them by placing our dead in 
the scale against American dollars.” He goes on to draw 
a distinction between the French soldiers who were defending 
their own country and the soldiers of other countries, 
particularly those of the United States, who fought for 
humanity. He considers it an extraordinary way of 
thanking those who saved the French by telling them 
that France owes them nothing. He pooh-poohs the so- 
called rights of France and asks only for an equitable 
settlement. This does not prevent him from considering 
the practical possibilities, from hoping for liberal con- 
cessions and long delays; but the essential point is that 
France would be well advised to act honestly and straight- 
forwardly. 

In my own opinion the debts problem resolves itself 
into two parts. France has first to dispel the belief that 
she is making light of her obligations. She has to recognise 
and not repudiate her liabilities. She cannot discuss the 
fact of indebtedness. She has to give the most positive 
assurances of her plain purpose, and abandon foolish 
reasoning. In the second place, and in the second place 
only, she may strive to obtain a certain amount of leniency 
from her creditors, not as a right but as a matter of grace, 
and she cannot urge it as a grievance if the conditions of 
reimbursement should not be as easy as she wishes. The 
wisest step M. Briand has taken is publicly to accept to 
the fullest extent the responsibilities which fall upon 
France, and to give a diplomatic form to his pronounce- 
ment. It is something that we should no longer be treated 
to dissertations about the common cause, for everybody 
is aware that the winning of the war meant more for 
France than for England, and more for England than for 
America. Because England and America have done much— 
doubtless with mixed motives, partly selfish, partly 
unselfish—they are not therefore compelled to do more. 
It is only when these fallacies, which one has listened to 
with some impatience, are removed from the path, that 
one can consider in a spirit of generosity such a settlement 
as will be compatible with elementary notions of financial 
integrity. One cannot recite the creed of Portia while 
one is being depicted as Shylock. 

This does not mean that from the French point of view 
—and I may be allowed to write with some sympathy for 
the French point of view—discussions about ways and 
means are taboo. Provided the recognition is unequivocal, 
provided there is a genuine attempt to accomplish every- 
thing that is possible, it is proper to bargain about terms. 
It may be that France underrates her capacity of payment ; 





ee 


it may be that England and America overrate France’ 
capacity of payment. When England, supported 
America, laid down in the Dawes Report the Principle of 
German payments in accordance with German 

she committed herself to a principle which France holds 
is as applicable to war debts as to reparations. How this 
capacity of payment is to be established, and by Whom, 
is a hard question. France is reluctant to submit hers 
to the same kind of inquiry as was undertaken in Germany 
but she has asserted that she should be treated no leg 
favourably than Germany. It is perhaps premature tp 
examine the figures in detail; but it is understood that 
French experts calculate that not more than two millian 
paper francs per annum—about twenty million pound 
sterling—can be paid in all. If England demands anything 
like such a sum for herself, America, it is to be presumed, 
will demand a similar sum, and France will be asked to 
pay twice as much as she supposes herself capable of 
paying. If England groans under the burden of her debt 
to America, France is certainly not in a position to bear, 
in present circumstances, a burden of external debts as 
heavy as, or heavier than, that of England. Certainly France 
may look to Germany for relief from a part of this debt, 
but the British faith in the continued payments by Germany 
is evidently not very solid, inasmuch as England would 
decline to accept the placing of a large proportion of the 
French liabilities on the shoulders of Germany. This 
lack of faith is shared by France. 

The French urge that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander; and if the transference of German 
values to Allied countries is likely to be a knotty problem 
in the future, the transference of French values to Allied 
countries will be a no less knotty problem. If the pay- 
ments, they say, are to be in cash, then the French currency 
must suffer. If they are to be in goods, then British 
commerce will be injured. It is probable that the 
difficulties have been exaggerated, but they were first 
exaggerated in respect of Germany; and it is, according to 
the French, unfair to have used arguments in favour of 
Germany and then to throw them aside when France is 
concerned. 

It is sufficient to indicate these points : one may accept 
or reject the French or the British point of view ; but it 
becomes apparent that the problem is of great complexity 
and will not be solved without arduous discussions which 
should be free from animus and political prejudices. The 
British contention is that the European debtors must 
remit to London the wherewithal to effect British pay- 
ments to America, and if one starts from that idea France 
immediately and naturally protests that she should not 
be asked to substitute herself for the collectivity of Con- 
tinental debtors, but should be taxed proportionately. 
It is to be feared that the French Parliament would not 
readily consent to the ratification of an accord which 
made France the scapegoat of Europe simply because 
England chose to become a scapegoat and does not relish 
the rdle. 

Nevertheless difficulties are things to be overcome, and 
France, in my opinion, is deeply desirous of making a 
effort to overcome them. It is realised that the fate of 
the franc and the fate of French diplomacy depend upot 
a debt settlement. M. Caillaux on his part, and M. Briand 
for other reasons, have the greatest interest in disposing 
once and for all of the menace of the debts which hangs 
above them like a sword of Damocles. On the one hand 
they have a stiff task in making the credit and the debit 
side of the budget balance (a feat they are only now accom 
plishing), and if they have to find further large sums the 
effort which France may be called upon to make may prove 
to be beyond her supposed powers. M. Caillaux has already 
tightened up taxation, and if he turns the screw too far 
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may be cast down. On the other hand, real financial 
ability cannot be reached unless, in addition to a balanced 
and the consolidation of the internal floating debt, 
there is a settlement with England and with America. It 
is time France knew precisely where she stands. 
SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


CHANGING IRELAND 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 
F we are cursed in Ireland with memories so long that 
| some of us are able to make live issues out of what 
in a practical sense are politics of the paleolithic age, 
we possess by way of compensation the convenient gift of 
banishing contemporary controversies that have ceased to 
interest us into the limbo of ancient history. It is a good 
ign that there is general agreement to regard what we call 
the “ troubles ” as part of the dead past. But the indigna- 
tion of some sections of the Irish Press at Americans who 
are doubtful about visiting the Free State on the ground of 
lack of security is surely a little overdone. No doubt such 
tourists have less to fear in Killarney than they would in 
Kentucky, but after five years of mixed shooting their 
reluctance to cross the Irish Sea is at least pardonable. 

The impression of Ireland as a place to be avoided by 
quiet people who have no ambition to live dangerously is 
not confined to travelling Americans. This was brought 
home to me a couple of weeks ago on a journey from Belfast 
to Dublin by a Glasgow tripper who, having sampled Irish 
neing for the first time at the Maze, was so exhilarated by 
the experience that he had nerved himself to penetrate into 
the Free State for the Curragh meeting. Obviously he was 
in his own eyes the bold adventurer who had volunteered 
to enter the lion’s cage and half regretted his rashness. 
His nervousness increased as the guard passing along the 
corridor announced: “ Free State baggage examination 
next stop.” “‘ Is that far?” he asked quaveringly. “‘ No,” 
I replied. ‘‘ We’re just crossing the frontier line.” He 
stared at the empty road straggling across the bleak moun- 
tiny pastures. “‘ But where are the soldiers?” he said. 
“I thought there were armies lined the whole way along.” 
The carriage broke into a general laugh, and half a dozen 
people assured the Scot that we managed things more sen- 
sibly in Ireland. I could not help remembering, however, 
that not so many months ago the express used to crawl 
warily over the same stretch of country in the wake of an 
amoured train with white faces peering from the windows 
in readiness to jump if the engine were derailed ; and pas- 
sngers now so eloquent about the hardships of a Customs 
‘tamination were forced to descend under the levelled 
rifles of Free Staters on one side of the mountains and of 
Ulster Specials on the other, and submit to a ruthless search 
from top to toe for hidden arms and treasonable documents. 

Nowadays the hush that breathes over the debatable 
land in the Gap of the North is equalled by the hush that 
has fallen upon the border controversy. Where formerly 
‘very point in the discussion was driven home by drum- 

sing and revolver shots, even orators at Orange cele- 
brations are ceasing to find inspiration in a theme which 
Plainly wearies their audiences. It is characteristic of the 
perversity of our disputes that when President Cosgrave 
recently declared that the Free State wanted no union with 
the Six Counties which “ must ultimately mean divorce,” 
sme Belfast papers did not conceal their annoyance that 
the rest of Ireland had decided to abandor the part of the 
lovelorn suitor who persists in spite of innumerable 
meections. I admit that a decision by the Boundary 
Commission which entailed large transfers of territory at 
the expense of the Craigite enclave might set the Border 
ablaze once more. Even then I question if Belfast 

vould feed the flames as vigorously as it did four years ago. 





Its most urgent problem is no longer the maintenance of an 
impossible frontier, but the discovery of some means of 
injecting new energy into its flaccid industrial system. 
Whatever its professional politicians may think, its em- 
ployers and workers are well aware that their particular 
Humpty Dumpty cannot be restored to its old place by even 
the most melodramatic demonstrations on the frontier on 
the part of all the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 

I don’t know whether my Glasgow tripper backed 
enough winners at the Curragh and Galway to prolong his 
stay, as he hoped, over Horse Show week. If he did he 
would have difficulty in believing that Dublin ever con- 
cerned itself with anything more serious than horse deals 
by day and dancing by night. In the Mansion House, where 
the first Dail thundered defiance against the authority of 
Westminster and General Macready a couple of years later 
signed the truce with the I.R.A. leaders, the statues of 
solemn patriots look down this week on the whirl of a 
cabaret show, as if the Gaelic League had never scorned 
delights and lived laborious days to free us from the chains 
of jazz. And amongst the liveliest of the jazzers are to be 
found Cabinet Ministers and high officials who are pledged 
“to make Ireland not only free but Gaelic.” To Repub- 
lican zealots this is the final proof that the debated Free 
State is doing England’s work of contaminating our native 
purity even more successfully than Dublin Castle. What 
it really means is that since we are no longer compelled at 
the point of the pistol to fix ourselves in the stained-glass 
attitudes appropriate to Gaelic saints, we are acting 
naturally, without troubling whether what we do is suffi- 
ciently anti-English to be accepted as truly Irish. We 
have still, of course, to reckon with people so badly afflicted 
with an inferiority complex that they demand the removal 
of Nelson’s Pillar from O’Connell Street, and are outraged 
at the proposal to turn Merrion Square into a public park 
as a memorial to Irish soldiers who fell in the Great War. 
But this type of mind is now generally seen to be a badge of 
the slave not the freeman. With one voice the Dublin 
Press denounced any interference with Nelson; and it is a 
sign of the times that the Borough Commissioner who 
passed the proposal about the Merrion Square memorial 
had himself fought against the British in the 1916 Rising. 

The change in mental outlook is not confined to Nation- 
alists. On the whole, I am inclined to think that the 
historian of the future will rank the revolution in Southern 
Unionist opinion as the most notable event of the years 
that followed the Anglo-Irish Treaty. In 1921 the great 
majority of this party believed that England had doomed 
them to destruction; to-day they are discovering for the 
first time in their history that they possess a country of 
their own. To their political doubts about the new exjeri- 
ment were added fears of sectarian oppression, fears that 
could not be dismissed as unfounded in view of the campaign 
of expropriation and persecution that developed in many 
areas during the paralysis of civil government. It would 
be premature to say that all suspicions of this kind are at 
an end. Some Protestants at least see in the Government’s 
barring of divorce on grounds of Catholic doctrine, a pre- 
cedent which may be applied to undermine rights of more 
practical concern to the religious minority. At the same 
time the heads of the Protestant churches are not only 
hopeful but optimistic. The Archbishop of Dublin recently 
told his flock that their place in the new Ireland depended 
entirely upon themselves. “‘ Our church,” he said, “ will 
have the position she is worth; that and no more, but no 
less.” According to the Bishop of Ossory, “in the new 


political condition, men of all creeds are freer than ever 

before to dedicate themselves to the service of their country.” 

He declares, and the words mark a change more far-reaching 

than the transference of power from English to Irish hands, 

that in the Free State the religious minority is no longer 
Cc 
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synonymous with the political minority. It was the dream 
of every Nationalist leader to demolish as between Catholic 
and Protestant “‘ the brazen walls of separation,” as Wolfe 
Tone described them; and O’Connell, Butt, Parnell and 
Redmond, great as was their achievement, had to confess 
that in this their efforts were in vain. In the twenty-six 
counties at least the day is drawing nearer when it will be 
possible to claim that for political purposes there are, in 
another phrase of Wolfe Tone, “no longer Catholics or 
Protestants, but only Irishmen.” 
Even their critics admit that Free State ministers are 
mastering the most difficult branch of government in that 
they have learned to impose their will without creating 
undue friction. Amongst the worst blunders of the British 
authorities in the old days was their handling of Archbishop 
Mannix. To prevent him visiting Ireland, the liner in which 
he was travelling was held up in mid-ocean by a destroyer, 
to which he was transferred under detention, and landed at 
a Cornish port. Needless to say, this kidnapping of a 
Church dignitary on the high seas provided the very astute 
publicity agents of Sinn Fein with, perhaps, the best of their 
world advertisements. When the Archbishop announced 
his intention of revisiting Europe this summer, the Repub- 
licans, who have found in him their only episcopal champion, 
were confident that the Free State would be placed in as 
impossible a dilemma as Downing Street. Dr. Mannix has 
been in Ireland for weeks; and though his Sinn Fein 
admirers have left nothing undone to induce him by demon- 
strations and addresses to give a lead, he maintains a 
diplomatic silence. Without incurring any of the odium 
of applying direct coercion to a Catholic prelate, the Cabinet 
has muzzled Dr. Mannix as effectively as if he had been 
clapped into Mountjoy. Like the silencing of Monsignor 
Luzio, the Italian ecclesiastic, through whom the Irregulars 
persuaded themselves they could obtain the intervention of 
the Vatican to secure acceptable peace terms, this out- 
manoeuvring of the Archbishop has deeply impressed the 
popular mind. 

I do not suggest that, apart from Republican attacks, 
Ministers have no criticism to face. On the contrary, they 
are abused almost as heartily as were Tory or Liberal chief 
secretaries; and though the conclusion would be out- 
rageously wrong, one can pardon strangers who, after 
listening to the private opinions of Dubliners about their 
new rulers, form the conviction that the return of the 
English would be the most popular of political developments. 
The truth is that we are being governed for the first time, 
and not a few of us still find the experience more painful 
than pleasant. And the objectors cherish no hope of over- 
throwing the system ; their demand is rather for the elimi- 
nation of politics from ordinary life. This demand has its 
embarrassments for the Government. In the Senate elections, 
for instance, which are to take place next month, the 
question is less what candidates will be returned than 
whether a decent muster of voters can be induced to go to 
the poll. However deplorable this diminution of patriotic 
enthusiasm may be, it is not wholly a bad sign that 
whereas political orators find it difficult to gather an 
audience, huge meetings are being held in counties like 
Carlow, Cork, and Kildare, of farmers, all of whom are 
pledging themselves to put so many acres of their land under 
beet. Michael Collins, I imagine, would not have quarrelled 
with this interpretation of his favourite phrase—‘ Get on 
with the work.” 


REJOICING 


7 HE Church is the only thing in the world that 
always rejoices.” It was, I believe, Clement 
of Alexandria who said this. I found the 

quotation this morning in a book by Dean Inge that I 

took down from a shelf in the house in the country in which 

I am staying. If it is true, I think the Church is much 








to be envied. I myself have considerable difficulty in 
rejoicing on such a day as this. Nature herself is in tears, 
Even if I do not look out of the window, I can hear the 
drip of the rain as it falls from the eaves on to the rose. 
bushes, and from the rosebushes on to the earth of the 
flower-beds. The atmosphere leaves a cold film of damp 
on my hand as I write. When I look out, I see a very wet 
yew at one corner of the lawn and a very wet cypress at 
the opposite corner. In the middle of the lawn a jam- 
has been sunk in the earth till its rim is level with the grass, 
It must now be full of water. I am not a golfer, but, 
ever since I came down into the country, I have bee 
unable to resist the lure of the jam-pot, and, when the 
weather is fine, I can pass hour after hour hitting a smajj 
white ball into it with a putter. I have also made a number 
of small circles of string, and laid them on the grass at 
irregular intervals to represent the holes of a golf-course ; 
and by means of these, my nieces, their grandmother and 
I have already been able to compete for the Junior Jam-pot 
and String Open Championship, in which the finish of the 
second round, when the younger of the nieces and her 
grandmother were going neck-and-neck at the jam-pot, 
was particularly exciting. But there will be no golf to-day, 
If my imagination turns in that direction, I must comfort 
myself with memories or with the golf notes in the news- 
papers. It is a curious fact that, ever since my first after. 
noon’s putting at the jam-pot, I have been a devoted reader 
of golf news in the papers. Crime, coal, cricket and 
racing no longer mean anything to me. I turn instead to 
a column headed : 
GOLF. 
WHEN PutTTinG Won A CHAMPIONSHIP. 
It happened in 1904, when Mr. Walter Trevis beat Mr. Ted 
Blackwell in the final of the Amateur Championship at 
Sandwich. This, though more than twenty years old, 
was news to me, and news that flattered my hopes. Then, 
lower down the column, I came on another interesting 
paragraph. ‘“‘ Tom Dobson,” it began, “ the new Scottish 
Amateur Champion, is a young man of modest and u- 
assuming disposition.”” How like, I thought to myself, 
the new Junior Jam-pot and String Open Champion, 
except for his age! When Tom had done anything remark- 
able at golf, the writer goes on to tell us, his father, “s 
well known to visitors as the genial Gullane starter,” 
would observe, if drawn into conversation about it: 
“Tommy will no’ tell ye onything aboot it, ye ken—he 
never speaks aboot onything like that.” “* Such a remark,” 
as the writer comments, “ gave the clearest possible insight 
into the young champion’s innate diffidence, although of 
a frank and homely disposition.” It is an ideal which ! 
must keep in mind as my golf improves, although I, too, 
am of a frank and homely disposition. Could I trust 
myself, I wonder, however, if I accomplished a feat a 
remarkable as that reported of T. Blandford? “T. 
Blandford, of the Newport Club,” we are told, “ holds the 
remarkable record of having done the fourteenth hole 
on the Rogerstone course in one three times within eighteen 
months.” Until now, I have never been able to do the 
jam-pot under two. Two is the record for the jam-pot. 
Both of my nieces and their grandmother also hold 
The first time the elder niece did the jam-pot in two, she 
rushed excitedly into the house, shouting : ** Mammy, 
mammy, I got into the jam-pot in two. I nearly got 
into it in one, but there was a leaf just at the edge of 
jam-pot, and » Her mother put her fingers into her eas 
and tried not to listen. ‘‘Golf-bore, Golf-bore! 





ened, “ , 
she point 





away,” she cried. “I was telling you,” persisted my 
niece, dragging her hands away, “ how I got into the jam 
pot in two, and, if it hadn’t been for a leaf——” “ J forbid 
you to play golf,’ said her mother, “till you a 
twenty-one.” “The ball stopped on the very edge, 
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gid my niece. “This is worse than gardening,” said her 


er. 
oe. alas, we can look forward to no new exploits 
of which to boast. We can only sit in the house and study 
the principal news in the papers—news consisting chiefly 


of paragraphs such as: 
Chadderton club’s 13 holes course at Little Acres, Chadderton, 


is to be extended to eighteen holes. 

Worplesdon club’s course will be the venue for the Golf Green- 
keepers’ Association Tournament on August 11th, when prizes to 
the value of about £140 will be competed for. 

“Gleneagles Silver Lassie” Competition, instituted by the 
LMS. Railway, takes place at Gleneagles on September 12. . . . 
The trophy will be in the form of a Scottish quaich—an old-fashion- 
shallow drinking-cup with two handles. 

If you had read my hand when I was leaving London on 
Friday, and foretold that before the week was out I should 
be reading this sort of thing with pleasure and taking a 
lively interest in “the splendid display of Moses O'Neill, 
the Irish professional champion, in the qualifying rounds 
of the British open championship at Troon,” I should have 
loked on you as an impostor. Not that I had any clear 
notion of how I was going to spend my holidays. My mind 
yas too fully occupied, indeed, with looking after the 

and thinking evil thoughts about all the people 

who looked into the railway compartment as if they wanted 
to come in, to have time for anything else. There is a 
carious kink in human beings, as a result of which no 
woner are we seated in a railway compartment than we 
begin to regard it as our private property. Even though 
there is still room in the compartment, we look on a new- 
comer as an intruder, and such is human nature that no 
soner is the newcomer settled in his seat than he, too, joins 
uw in looking on the next newcomer as an intruder. I 
honestly believe that, on a day of crowds, a railway train 
isthe scene of more suppressed hatreds than any other place 
m the inhabited globe. We hate especially all those people 
who come running along the platform at the last moment 
ad “jump in anywhere.”” However skilfully we have 
frowned away scores of peering faces during the preceding 
quarter-of-an-hour, there is no keeping out the racing bar- 
barian of whatever sex whose one thought is to “ jump in 
aywhere.” First, it was a soldier. But no sooner had the 
widier got into the corridor and shut the door behind him 
than the anxious face of a lady appeared at the window, 
with a hat that positively wobbled on the top of her hair, as 
the asked, “‘Is there any room?” The soldier said, 
“Jump in!” and took from her arms a camp-stool, a work- 
bag, and a large dog-basket with a bunch of rambler roses 
ad another of peacocks’ feathers tied to the lid. He put 
them in the rack above the only empty seat, but the lady 
med, “ That’s precious. I must have it on my knee,” as 
she pointed to the basket. The soldier brought down the 
basket again, and she placed it on her knee, the peacocks’ 
itathers stretching halfway across the carriage and brushing 
wmebody’s face every time she moved. The soldier, whose 
wat she had taken, gallantly stood in the corridor. “ I 
hope,” she said, turning round and catching a child in the 
ye with the feathers, ‘‘ that I haven’t taken that young 
man’s seat.” “You have, indeed,” said a frank lady 
atting in the corner. ‘‘ Oh, well,” said the lady with the 
basket, “Tm not going very far. I’m getting out at > 
I think we get there in two hours and a half.’’ She looked 
‘und the carriage with a complacent smile. “The moral 
% she said, nodding at the lady opposite, “ don’t travel in 
tke holidays.” The lady opposite shook her head. “ I’m 
“ny,” she said ; “ I can’t hear.” “I said,” said the lady 
the basket, ‘The moral is, don’t travel in the 











with 

tldays. ” The other lady pointed to her ear and smiled. 

one she said. The lady with the basket remained still 

. ‘time. Then she stood up to see whether her luggage 
the rack was all right. As she turned round, alll the other 


travellers had to draw back their faces to dodge either the 
peacocks’ feathers or the stems of the rambler roses. “ I 
think I'll have them under the seat,”’ she said, looking up 
at the work-bag and the camp-stool. I jumped up to help 
her. I put the camp-stool under the seat, and was bundling 
the work-bag in on the top of it when she cried out sharply, 
“‘ There’s a clock im that!” as though I were not being 
sufficiently careful. Then, when everything had been put 
safely away, she whooshed the feathers into the faces of a 
few women and children and sat down. A little later, the 
deaf lady began to peel a banana. When she had peeled it, 
she tried to throw the skin out of the window, but, being a 
poor shot, she missed the window and hit a fashionably 
dressed young woman on the cheek with it. The lady with 
the basket gave a pardonable bark of delight. The deaf 
lady, who had flung the banana skin absent-mindedly and 
had not noticed its further adventures after it had left her 
hand, thought she was being addressed again. “I’m 
sorry,” she smiled; “I can’t hear.” The lady with the 
basket went on smiling. ... . 

As I remember her under these lowering August clouds, 
I begin to wonder whether Clement of Alexandria was right 
when he said that “the Church is the only thing in the 
world that always rejoices.” He had evidently never met 
the lady with the peacocks’ feathers or seen how much 
simple joy she could derive from so small a thing as an 
errant banana-skin. . & 


ON A MARSHLAND FARM 


HE cornfields stretch from the edge of the village 
down to the great dyke under the sea wall, and, 
as I write, they hold all the promise of such a 
harvest as the uplands never know. Here on this land, 
won from the sea, drained, sheep-fed, grazed through a 
long series of years, and finally ploughed, the farmer 
looks to win eight quarters of wheat from the acre, nine 
quarters of barley and ten of oats, while in very favourable 
years even these enormous yields have been exceeded. 
On the far side of the wall there are thousands of acres 
of “ saltings ” that could be reclaimed and would through 
draining and gradual grazing lead the way to further 
crops of like quantity and quality, but in spite of the 
vast extent of unemployment, reclamation work is not 
carried out. The saltings are given over to samphire 
and sea-lavender with here and there the yellow-horned 
poppies, and banks on which the zostera marina grows and 
draws the wild fowl that lead the rising tide. This sea 
grass is dear to the last survivors of a sturdy race of 
gunners, who know every track by the side of the creeks 
and can judge to a nicety how long they dare stay out 
in pursuit of the birds when the flood tide is swirling 
round their feet. 

On the land side of the sea wall there are a few wild 
fowl decoys. Time was when they were scattered round 
the coast of England and Wales, but to-day there are 
not a dozen at work. The farmhouses are for the most 
part in the hands of the “ Looker,” as the marshland 
bailiff is still called, or are divided up among one or two 
families of workers. Farmers prefer to live nearer the 
village, they know that the lower lying land was wont 
to strike men down with ague. 

One peculiarity of most of these old farmhouses is that 
they have extensive cellars, built to meet the demands 
of the smuggling trade, which was very brisk round here. 
Even some of the cottages have cellarage, and the old 
men, whom I knew when I first came to these parts 
many years ago, told me that but for the smuggling and 
the poaching they could not have lived, and that even 


with it many of their children died. For it was in this 
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haunt of peace and of beauty—it was in the midst of this 
smiling plenty—that the farm hand suffered in fashion 
that makes the lot of the slaves of the Southern States 
of America seem the happier. 

The old men who sat before scanty firesides in the 
*nineties when I came to this countryside could tell of 
the days when their wages were seven shillings a week 
with home-brewed ale, or nine shillings a week without it. 
They started work at the age of six, or even earlier, scaring 
rooks for a penny a week; one of them told me that at 
the age of eighteen, when he had learned to plough, his 
master raised his money from a shilling to eighteenpence, 
and said on the first Friday when he paid him, “ I reckon 
you’re taking a lot of money, John, for a boy of your 
age.” 

Corn was cut with the scythe, and the men elected 
their representative, the cleverest and quickest worker 
of their crowd, and appointed him “‘ Lord of the Harvest.” 
He bargained with the farmer about the harvest wage, 
if bargaining be said to exist where the farmer really 
decided the price and admitted no questioning, and the 
““Lord” generally received five shillings for himself. 
As a rule harvest money worked out at double the ordinary 
wage and the work was long because machinery was 
unknown. 

To start the harvest, the farmer sounded a great horn, 
which could be heard booming all over the marshlands, 
and work would be in full swing shortly after five o’clock. 
At the end of the harvest there would be a supper, generally 
in the tithe barn, and it was an expression of a certain 
good fellowship that did prevail, in spite of long hours, 
low wages and the death of so many children for lack of 
adequate nourishment. One of the old men who told 
me his history was born before the battle of Waterloo ; 
he said he was one of a family of ten, and that his parents 
contrived to bring up four of them. As a lad, he had 
known his father go to work many a morning without 
breakfast, in order that the children might have some- 
thing to eat, and they all learned early to steal carrots, 
turnips, onions, or to carry home a little barley meal if 
it were left unlocked. They were skilled poachers, and 
thought nothing of lying out at night on a bank above 
a rabbit hole and catching rabbits as they came in and 
out. They netted sparrows, they ate hedgehogs, and 
collected every egg they could find, going down on to 
the marshlands, and becoming expert searchers for the 
nests of gull and plover. Apart from the proceeds of 
poaching and pilfering, their food consisted largely of 
what are still known as “heavy swimmers,” fleur 
and salt mixed with water and boiled in the shape of 
dumplings. 

This was not the worst. From the sea wall here it is 
possible to look over some of the few cottages that remain. 
The village is several miles away, and in the old time, the 
* Looker” or his wife would drive up to the village, and buy 
all the meat scraps they could purchase cheaply, together 
with such things as cheese, soap and candles, and other 
essentials, and would then come back and re-sell at a profit 
to the workers. If men or women ventured to protest and 
insisted on doing their own shopping, they would be promptly 
dismissed, and there was no employment to be found in 
the neighbourhood, because the farmers made it a rule not to 
engage any man who had been discharged by a neighbour, no 

matter what the cause might be. Another of my old friends 
told me of a ‘‘furriner’”’ who came down from the North 
of England and started to pay his men two shillings a week 
more than the established wage. The leading man in the 
district promptly called upon him, and told him to mend 
his practice. The newcomer refused, only to find that when 
he went to market to sell, nobody would buy, and when he 
went to buy, the price of everything was raised against him. 





Finding the position untenable, he reduced wages, and wy 
admitted to the brotherhood. 

It is fair to remark that there was one concession that 
went very far to help the farm labourer in the time of his 
bitter need, and this was the right to glean. In the days 
when the harvest was cut with the scythe, far more com 
was spilt or left on the field than there is to-day, when the 
self-binder works so efficiently ; so soon as the com Was 
cleared, the labourer’s wife and children were allowed tp 
go gleaning, and the reward in a favourable year when th 
weather held was great. Some fathers of many childrey 
have told me that the gleaned corn stood between then 
and starvation, and even when the farmer’s wife kept 
large head of poultry, nothing was turned on to the stubbls 
until the gleaners had been through, so that what the wi 
birds did not take went for the support of the agricultuy) 
labourer through the hard winter season. 

In those days, the very heavy yield tempted farmers tp 
the observance of the old Biblical injunction not to ey 
the fringes of the field. Oddly enough, the men who wer 
quite merciless in their dealings with those who worked for 
them, had a certain amount of fear of the Church, and liked 
to keep in the good graces of the parson although, very 
often, he would appear to have been a man who was mor 
devoted to his pleasure than his business. 

All the farm labourers were expected to go to church, 
because the farmer and parson worked hand in glove. Both 
were “bottle men,” the parson hunted regularly and was 
allowed free shooting over the farmer’s land. In onde 
that the labourers should attend to the sermon, the verger, 
armed with a long pole, paraded the centre aisle, and stirred 
sleepers up very roughly. This practice ended when the 
verger disturbed a man of more than usual independenee, 
who waited for him after the service, and left him with littl 
more than his life. 

Although there was plenty of labour to be had in the 
village, the farmers contracted with gangers from the 
nearest big town, and brought into the countryside a rabble 
of unfortunate men, women and children, who lived under 
revolting conditions and worked for starvation wages. 
When children were needed for special work in the fields, 
the school-house was closed, and as men sank before ague, 
rheumatism, old age, and hard work, they were carried of 
to the workhouse nearly twenty miles away. 

This is a true, though limited, record of the old-time life 
in the country that stretches before me as I write, a country 
that has enabled skilled farmers to amass large fortunes, 
where even to-day, in spite of all the difficulties that wait 
on agriculture, it is quite a simple matter to make money 
on the reclaimed lands, given the necessary capital and 
moderate acquaintance with the necessary acts of hus- 
bandry. 

The question of the possibility of increasing the area of 
marshlands should not be overlooked. It is a fact that 
many men are rated to-day for “saltings” that lie on the 
far side of the sea wall, and cannot support any stock 
because the tide comes over regularly, a waste full of deep 
mudholes in which man or beast would sink ; but that 
extensive reclamation is possible is shown by the fact that 
preparations were made suddenly to carry it out in several 
parts of the country, and were as suddenly dropped. 
Individual work is costly, but between the Crouch and the 
Blackwater in Essex, to give one example, there is a stretch 
of about eight miles long and two miles deep, upwards of 
10,000 acres in all, that might be reclaimed in one endeavour. 
The difficulty of providing accommodation for the workers 
is a trouble, and it may be that there is a lack of expert 
knowledge. We must remember that a great part of the 
reclamations in this country were carried out by foreigne™ 
the Dutch having done very considerable work in this 
direction. Recent drainage and enclosure work in the country 
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the Wash is said to have resulted in record mustard 
ops, grown in record time. 

(ertain it is that there is no land in the country capable 
{ producing an equal crop after drainage operations, 
gi the gradual feeding by stock have prepared the way 
ithe plough. In the old days, the belt of country round 
ie Essex marshlands had an extraordinarily high average 
¢ production. Wages were low, the land held a good 
jal of lime, and the price of corn was high, but following 
int the repeal of the Corn Laws, and secondly, the inflation 
je to the Crimean war, corn prices fell and many farmers 
wased to cultivate properly. The truth is that during the 
ims of productiveness and very low wages, they made 
tunes and lived as rich men do. When they ceased to 
nkemoney, they did not cease to spend it; they had grown 
arless and extravagant, and had lost the habit of work. 
When the last big crisis came, at the end of the seventies 
ud through the eighties of last century, many were ruined 
wd went right out of the business. Their place was taken 
jy men from Scotland, Yorkshire, Devon, Cornwall and 
dewhere; to-day, there are few men whose grandfathers 
fumed the same land. 

To be sure, the farm labourer is better off. He has enough 
toeat, his children are cared for, and a pension awaits the 
ad of the day’s work, but those who know the record of 
the marshlands have neither forgotten nor forgiven; the 
iad call to the living, and the living respond so that it is 
increasingly difficult to persuade the rising generation to 
follow the well-worn track. The younger men show neither 
the skill nor the willingness of their forbears. They are 
entent to look anywhere for a job rather than on the land, 
vhile the farmers, recognising the change, are laying the 
wlands down to grass, and relying for their corn on those 
hard-won marshes where of old time they won prosperity 
for themselves and meted out penury to those who served 
them so long and so faithfully. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In view of the importance, at the present crisis in 
the relations of Great Britain and China, of not allowing false 
mpressions as to conditions in Shanghai to be conveyed to 
the British public, perhaps you will allow me to correct a few 
of the statements made by Mr. C. A. Ashley in his letter in 
your issue of August Ist. 

1. Mr. Ashley states that ‘ the evidence that those killed 
turing the riot on May 30th were not shot in the back is quite 
tonclusive.” I have before me the evidence heard at the trial 
tefore the Shanghai Mixed Court on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 
of the students arrested in connection with the shooting on 
May 30th. (Incidentally, they were all acquitted.) This is 
reported in the Shun Pao, an old-established, widely-read Chinese 
paper. The evidence of Dr. Davenport, the Director of the 
in-Ji Hospital, of the doctors attached to the Red Cross 
Hospital and the Paolung French Hospital, to which institu- 
tions the wounded were taken, was that, in each case, a large 
Meportion of the killed and wounded seen at these hospitals 
vere shot in the back. 
2. Mr. Ashley states that conditions in foreign-owned mills 
are better than in the Chinese-owned mills. It would be 
teresting to know upon what evidence Mr. Ashley bases this 
statement. Neither the Report of the Shanghai Child Labour 
ion (1924), nor the Report of a Member of the Staff 
International Labour Office at Geneva, who visited a large 
— of factories in Shanghai and elsewhere at the end of 
year, mentions any general superiority in the foreign- 
owned mills. These Reports commend one or two individual 
owners, foreign and Chinese, for efforts at reforms. That is all. 
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On the other hand, the Report of the Shanghai Child Labour 
ame nm shows that over the whole field of factory employ- 

in Shanghai, the British, the Americans, the French and 
employ a larger proportion of children under twelve 


M their factories than do the Chinese. These children—from 


the age of six upwards—work twelve-hour day and night shifts 
in the cotton mills, and under “indefensible” conditions of 
misery (according to the Commission) in the silk filatures. 
The foreign factory owners in Shanghai also employ a con- 
siderably greater proportion of women workers than do the 
Chinese. (The figures may be found in Cmd. 2442, China No. 1, 
1925, p. 102.) The women and children are being drawn into 
the factories because they will accept lower wages. 

3. Mr. Ashley states that the recommendations of the Child 
Labour Commission were not enthusiastically received by the 
Chinese. Mr. Ashley is no doubt aware that what the Chinese 
thought is irrelevant ; that only the lack of enthusiasm, or the 
opposition, of the foreign ratepayers of the Shanghai Inter- 
national Settlement could defeat the recommendations of the 
Child Labour Commission ; as the Chinese ratepayers in the 
Settlement have no vote, no voice of any kind in the decisions 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council. A large number of the 
foreign ratepayers deliberately blocked any reforms in factory 
conditions by failing to attend the special ratepayers’ meeting 
called last April, so that the necessary quorum did not appear. 
That this was done deliberately is stated by the British Hong- 
kong Weekly Press for April 25th, 1925. 

4. Mr. Ashley states that there has been no demand what- 
ever on the part of the Chinese for betterment. He is perhaps 
not aware that it was as a result of pressure brought by the 
Chinese reform movement that the Peking Government on 
March 28rd, 1923, promulgated Provisional Factory Regula- 
tions which had been earlier introduced into, but not passed by, 
the House of Representatives. 

These Provisional Factory Regulations were taken as a basis 
by the Shanghai Child Labour Commission, whose recom- 
mendations were, however, weaker in many respects than the 
Chinese Government Regulations, but particularly in that 
they proposed a maximum twelve-hour day for children under 
fourteen, whereas the Provisional Regulations laid down a 
maximum eight-hour day for juveniles, defined as boys under 
seventeen and girls under eighteen; that whereas the Pekin 
Government proposed the abolition of night work for juveniles, 
the Government of the International Settlement proposed only 
that “‘ this question should in any event be further considered 
by the Council at the end of a period of four years.” One of 
the Thirteen Demands laid by the Chinese before the Mixed 
Diplomatic Body in June was for better industrial conditions. 

5. If Mr. Ashley thinks that the Shanghai International 
Settlement is so well governed a city, he would perhaps consider 
the admissions made by Inspector Everson and other police 
before the Shanghai Mixed Tribunal, namely, that on May 30th 
this inspector ordered the shooting of an unarmed crowd, 
within ten seconds of commanding them to disperse, by simply 
holding up his revolver and calling out “ Ting, Ting!”’ (** Stop, 
Stop !”’), and while, from all evidence, they were attempting 
to disperse. 

Perhaps Mr. Ashley will say whether it is a sign of good 
and just government that a police officer who has made such 
admissions is continued in his post and that no regret even 
is expressed for the deaths of the Chinese for which he was 
responsible.—Yours, etc., ¥. & Bai 

Chinese Information Bureau, 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 
August 4th. 


OPINION IN CANADA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Your readers are probably not greatly interested in 
points of difference between Mr. Harold Spender and myself. 
In your columns I imputed to him a supposed discovery that 
Americans are not just provincial Englishmen, and he writes 
that what he had really done was to warn his countrymen 
against this view and that such warnings were “ universally 
forgotten.” I apologise to Mr. Spender for my slip and at the 
same time thank him for supporting so generously my conten- 
tion that there is little serious study of the United States in 
England. 

Mr. Spender himself illustrates a difficulty in understanding 
Canada. He is so superior! Because I mentioned possible 
hilarity at a Boston breakfast table at the view described he 
takes a fling at the Toronto “ parlour,” of course stuffy and 
unrefined, from which such writing must come. No doubt 
his own great thoughts are matured in a beautiful library. 
Mr. Spender is a mild specimen of a type which causes amuse- 
ment, derision and sometimes despair on this side of the 
Atlantic. Because I said that Canada rules herself as Great 
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Britain rules herself, he rushes not to the “frigid and cal- 
culated”’ but to the warm and ill-considered misstatement 
that Canada “ wants no friends over here.’ What is to be 
done when a person so intelligent can say things so foolish upon 
questions which he seems to have no desire to understand ?— 
Yours, etc., GEORGE M. WRONG. 
Durham House, Port Hope, Ontario. 
July 23rd. 


BRITISH IGNORANCE OF AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I was delighted to see in your latest number reference 
to the almost total lack of knowledge, particularly historical 
knowledge, of the United States so painfully evident in 
England. Three visits, totalling a period of over two years 
spent in the U.S., have but served to persuade me that these 
people are, in most of their characteristics, more foreign to 
us than the average Englishman can well imagine. All this 
** hands-across-the-sea long-lost-cousin”’ stuff is mischievous. 
We cannot understand each other on that basis. The founda- 
tions for that understanding must be historical study, par- 
ticularly not so much the history of the War of Independence 
as of the theories, largely those of Hooker and Locke, which 
contributed to it. Then again there is scale. Every English- 
man should possess a large-scale map of the U.S. and try to 
think in terms of States as large as England and Wales. Then 
there is what, for want of a better term, I will call ‘“*‘ modernism ”’ 
—all that complex of ideas, good and bad, which tends to a 
sort of evangelical optimism, which finds itself totally unable 
to appreciate the tragic point of view (as Unamuno would 
call it), and which hungers for the morrow. 

Again, few Englishmen seem to know anything of young 
and ‘ radical’? America. May I recommend to your readers 
Waldo Franks’ Our America ? 

I remember, when I was crossing the Atlantic about two 
years ago, having to writhe under the speeches of certain 
British M.P.’s who were visiting the States for the first time. 
They seemed to think the United States was a sort of promising 
little nephew eagerly awaiting a blessing from avuncular hands. 
The sooner Englishmen drop their attitude of condescension 
and of knowing all about it, and buckle to and try to find out 
what the U.S. really is and really thinks, the better. The 
best way to do so is to throw overboard all preconceived ideas, 
come and traverse the length and breadth of this great country and 
then begin to read history. There is a sort of popular idea that 
Americans are a naive race with a remarkable eye to business. 
They certainly live by combinations of old-fashioned and new- 
fashioned ideas which are not ours and which flabbergast us 
at first view. That power to flabbergast is, however, no excuse 
for not taking these ideas seriously and examining them closely. 
I believe that some few of these ideas are thoroughly mis- 
chievous and ignoble and that many others constitute elements 
of very real and beautiful hope for humanity. But I feel I 
could never have arrived at any appreciation of either if I 
had not on my first visit purposely set myself from the moment 
I sighted the Battery in New York to think of the country as 
a foreign country.—Yours, etc., Rosert NICHOLS. 

6228 Glen Airy, Hollywood, California, U.S.A. 

July 23rd. 


OPENINGS FOR SETTLEMENT WORKERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—The possession of a University Social Study Diploma 
is always a valuable asset and frequently a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the candidate secking one of the many posts (welfare 
worker, club leader, almoner, etc.) which are included in the 
term “social work.” The Committee of the Birmingham 
Settlement believe that there may be among your women 
readers some who will be interested in the facilities for training 
offered in Birmingham, which, owing to its large and varied 
industrial undertakings, is particularly well situated as a centre 
for the study of social problems. The Settlement provides the 
practical side of the training for the Social Studies Diploma 
granted by the University of Birmingham. The course usually 
covers two academic years, and includes University lectures, 
visits to institutions and factories and training in oflice and 
committee work, visiting and club work. Students may be 
residents at the Settlement. 

The Birmingham Settlement was founded nearly twenty-six 
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years ago, and occupies four large old-fashioned house b 
one of the poorest districts of the city. It contains TOOMS {op 
sixteen residents, some of whom are able to give all their tin, 
to work for the neighbourhood, while others are women hay; 
their own professional work who help in the Settlement ACtivitig 
in the evenings, and others, again, are social study 
Among the many branches of work undertaken by tie Sett),. 
ment are clubs for girls, boys and men, women’s 
Guides and Brownies, provident collecting, and industria) 
after-care for children leaving school. There are also a 

of the Citizens’ Society, which deals with all forms of rig 
work, and a branch of the Poor Man’s Lawyer, and a municipal 
nursery school is held at the Settlement. 

There will probably be two or three vacancies for reside; 
in September. The Warden, Miss K. C. Dewar, M.A,, will be 
very glad to answer any enquiries.— Yours, etc., 

318 Summer Lane, H. C. Vauprey, Hon. Secretary. 

Birmingham. The Birmingham Settlement, 





DRAYTON’S END/JMION AND PHOEBE 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—It is pleasant to know that Mr. Lucas is “ in complete 
agreement with [me] about the advantages of retaining Elin. 
bethan spelling and punctuation in modern editions.” But 
this ** complete agreement ”’ seems to fail when he gets dom 
to practical suggestions, whether as to principle or detail, for 
editing this text. 

“The punctuation, while keeping the Elizabethan system, 
should be made clear—as it is in the new Cambridge Shake. 
speare.”” But the punctuation of the new Cambridge Shake. 
speare is neither Elizabethan nor modern: it follows a ney 
convention of the editors’ pwn making. 

“It is affectation to print ‘ Virgins white’ where Drayto 
meant ‘ Virgin’s white.’ The Elizabethans used th 
apostrophe as we do—when they remembered.” It would k 
truer to say that they used the apostrophe for the possessive 
case only when they forgot—which they seldom did. They 
used it for an elision, as in “* there’s”’ for ‘* there is.” That, 
indeed, is its original signification. In the First Folio of 16% 
it is hardly used at all for the possessive case. Even in the 
Milton of 1645 its use is still the exception. 

Mr. Lucas invites me “to explain, as they stand,” th 
meaning of other passages in the Endimion : 

No smother beauty maske did beauty smother 

Great lights dim lesse yet burne not one another, 
and 

Thy batefull pasture to thy wanton Thewes 

Shall be refresht with Nectar-dropping dewes. 
In his letter the first couplet is made rather obscure by the 
omission of the inverted commas before “ Great,” by which 
Drayton here as elsewhere implies that he is quoting a maxim 
or a proverb. Notwithstanding the omitted hyphen @ 
‘* smother-beauty ” and the omitted point at the end, the first 
line seems to present no great difficulty even to a layman like 
myself. Pheebe’s revealed beauty is not smothered by aly 
** smother-beauty ” mask. Perhaps some Elizabethan scholar 
will furnish other examples of ** smother-beauty ”’ as a descriptive 
slang for a face-mask. The meaning of the next line is so cleat 
as to need no comment, and Mr. Lucas would hardly wish the 
spelling or punctuation to be amended. 

I confess that “ wanton Thewes ” did present some difficulty 
to me till I happened to catch sight of a cattle auctioneers 
poster announcing a sale of “ theaves.” That is a word used 
in Warwickshire, and, I am told, elsewhere for female sheep 
which have not yet borne a lamb. The word appears in various 
forms in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, but not spelt as Drayton 
spells it here. Or, again, it may stand for “ yewes,” #.¢., ewe 
So far as I know, it is the only passage where it is found 8 
here spelt. A spelling is not to be condemned simply because 
it is unique: it is the more interesting and may be of 
literary and philological value for that very reason. 
that is why the old forms should be scrupulously pr 
served. 

I doubt whether Drayton would thank Mr. Lucas for 
amending “ Antaricke ” to “ Antarticke,” for in his poetry he 





is notably fond of liquid sounds, as is clear from every page 

of his Endimion. That he wrote “ Articke” in the next line 

is no argument against ‘* Antaricke,” for words are 

by convenience in the uttering and not by logie.—¥ ours, étt. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. B. H. NEwpImGatTE- 
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Miscellany 
THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS 
AND THE LITTLE PRINCESS 


T Brunswick, in one of the old streets, but they 

A are nearly all old, I noticed a sign over a cutler’s 

shop: a Wild Man of the Woods, carved in the 

round, coloured, with shaggy beard and hair, beady black 

eyes, and a great green garland round his middle; in his 

hand a real knife blade, worn with rust, and on it the date 
sixteen something. 

Such wild men of the woods are, of course, the supporters 
of the Brunswick, as of sundry other, arms. And this 
especial one, and the knife which he grasped, had no more 
significance, most likely, than the carved and painted 
Highlander who still stands sentry at old-fashioned to- 
bacconists. Yet to me he at once meant more, and I 
made a note of him, alongside of the various romantic 
slendours of Brunswick churches, imperial robes of Henry 
the Lion, reliquaries studded with antique gems, and such 
like, which I should otherwise have utterly forgotten 
ever having beheld. 

Not so with that wild man of the woods, presiding 
though he did over razors, scissors, and high-class knife 
grinding. Him I remembered even without that note, 
for I knew at once that there was a story about him. 
For he had surely been decoyed out of his native woods, 
rescued by some little Electoral Princess who made him 
sit, chasseur-like on the box of her carriage, until he perhaps 
clubbed her for falling in love with some powdered and 
rouged courtier. There are further entries about him 
in my note book, headed: The Story of the Abbess and 
the Wild Man. The Electoral Princess (but her father 
was not an Elector, only a Harz-potentate called Prince 
of Wilderode) had thus become an Abbess, evidently in 
consequence of a visit to the great protestant Abbey of 
Quedlinburg, of which the beautiful Aurora of Kénigsmark 
had been the very undeserving head, for among my intended 
dramatis persone there is also “the envious provostess,”’ 
ex-mistress of the Prince, “‘and her adventurer brother,” 
obviously taken from that Philip of Kénigsmark whom 
George of Hanover murdered before he became the first 
of our four—or are they five ?—Georges. But being an 
Abbess did not prevent the little Electoral (or not Electoral) 
Princess from being very, very young, in fact almost a 
little girl, since I find it mentioned that she longed to visit 
a house in the capital over whose door was written “ Doll’s 
Hospital.” (Puppen-Klinik) and used to send out fur- 
tively—no doubt the Wild Man once he was in her service 
—to buy of the open plum-tarts offered for sale on tressels 
under one of the city gates. As to the Wild Man he was 
to be called Bear-hide, der Barenhduter, after a figure in 
Grimm’s Goblins. 

But there are stories which, for reasons quite unfathom- 
able, never succeed in emerging from the limbo of the 
unborn. Perhaps a judicious writer recognises, by some 
indefinable symptom, that there is something lacking 
to their constitution, and that they belong to the category 
of untold embryos ; not, like the babies in Dante’s vestibule 
of Hell, to that of the unchristened, for you see my story 
and all its personages were properly fitted out with names, 
but did not achieve birth for all that. There was a moment 
when it seemed otherwise ; I mean that the Wild Man of 
the cutler’s shop was coming into the world of living or, 
if you prefer perishable, because told and hence forgettable, 
stories. For I came upon his haunts. 

It was the last time I was ever in Germany, perhaps 
alas! the last I shall ever be there, the autumn before 
the War. The day was still of that premature cold which 


had met us at Fulda, not without evil forbodings. But 
the icy fogs cleared towards noon, leaving a delicate radiance 
in whose sunny haze the horse-chestnut leaves floated 
into crisp brown ridges, down from the black branches 
and thin orange clusters still lifted against the sky. When 
we got to the Electoral palace the air was still so wintry 
that I would gladly have sat against a sunny wall in one 
of the vast deserted Cours d'honneur; rather than have 
followed the Kastellanin through the cheerless Empire, 
the grim barrocco, rooms where Napoleon had done this 
or that, had decided t’other, in eighteen something. 
Napoleon! always Napoleon: there seems not a single 
gaunt or pathetically graceful German Residenz which 
does not resound with the ghostly echoes of his riding 
boots. Having wearily followed those august footsteps 
with our own, duly muffled in the felt boots imposed upon 
all visitors, we were admitted to buy entrance tickets to 
the park. The palace purlieus are now clanked round by 
the tram-cars of a dreary little manufacturing town ; 
and we crossed its rails before a small boy opened a rusty 
monumental gate, and, turning the key once more, left 
us locked in the park, to make our solitary way (or lose it 
as might be) to “ Favorite”’ and then to “ Mon Repos.” 
“ Favorite ” loomed at the end of a wide grassy avenue 
of lime trees. Since it seems that the Great Folk of the Past, 
their style"Serene or merely Transparent as well as royal, 
found it necessary to have a second palace to which they 
might have” walked in five minutes from the first one, 
had not walking been inexpressibly below their dignity. 
Or was it that they wanted a Solitude or a Repos or Ruh 
of some kind—Ruh, Repose, of Wilhelm, Karl, Ludwig, 
as the case might be, in order to be rid of a shrewish consort 
or to flirt, though with all the prescribed publicity, with 
a mistress-in-ordinary ? Belikes merely not to dine 
twice in the same edifice; or merely to have something 
to build, or something to drive or ride to! This subordinate 
palace in the park of the principal one, this “Favorite” 
in question, proved a shapely affair enough, with a circular 
sweep of steps, and a general air, not diminished by faded 
plaster and general forsakenness, of having been brought 
bodily out of some Italian villa; and filled, for lack of 
statues and pictures, with a collection of all sizes and 
sorts of antlers. Some of the deer and stags whose ancestors 
had helped out that Serene Highness’s horny wall decor- 
ation were grazing in the park, as we continued on our 
way towards the other vague Electoral object of our 
search, namely, the second subsidiary palace of Mon Repos; 
large lithe creatures, very dark on the incredibly emerald- 
green grass encircled by the black thickets of the all-sur- 
rounding forest, whence, we were told, the wild boars 
come out to ravage corn and potato fields at night-fall; 
their ancestors also having been sacred to August Electoral 
exercise. 

I cannot express the loveliness of this walk through 
the park, which, save for those creatures, was utterly 
empty. We left that forsaken Jagd Schloss and its 
antlers behind at the end of its wide grass drive designed 
for the coaches and horses galloping abreast of those 
‘* Hohe Herrschafiten”—as the Teutonic phrase goes. 
Around us the leaves sailed slowly from against the blue 
sky on to the dewy, juicy turf, and settled in crisp drifts 
in the moss which smelt of summer suns and autumn 
rains. On and on till we came to another gate, and again 
unlocked by a boy presiding over the level crossing of 
a single line which led (so the sign-post told us) by some 
back-of-beyond meanderings to Marbach, known as the 
birthplace of Schiller, who was to give such trouble to the 
builders of Favorites and Solitudes and such like, telling 
posterity something of their ways of raising the money 
needed for their sylvan sports, in his play of Cabal and 
Love. We were bid cut across the fields to the other 
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Electoral pleasaunce, the unseen Mon Repos: grass fields, 
their greenness renewed by those chill autumn mists, 
through which yellowing willows and poplars marked 
invisible streams and led the eye to red villages nestled 
in the hillocks of rosy ploughed earth or inky firbelt ; 
and against the low sky-line houses and ladder waggons 
and women and children busy with the potato harvest, 
no longer ravaged by His Serene Highness’s wild boars 
as of old. Then once more an avenue and a square 
enclosure of trees with, O joyful Teutonic sight! tables 
underneath them, a Wirthschaft dispensing coffee and beer 
in an old cocked-hat roofed and atticked Electoral building, 
perhaps once the servants’ quarters of the little Louis XV. 
palace by a pond, in which Serenissimus had doubtless 
sought his repos by throwing his line and worm among 
the reeds and pulling out—or would that have been the 
duty of some special high-born and gold-laced officer ?— 
an occasional gudgeon. 

And it was in the woods lying between that Favorite 
and that Mon Repos, or any other Favorite and any other 
Mon Repos of the scores on to which the autumn leaves 
are still raining, even in the German Republic, that the 
Wild Man of the Brunswick cutler’s shop must have first 
appeared before the terrified eyes of the Little Electoral 
Princess. At all events I find the following note to that 
purport: When Duke Ernest-Ulrich the XXIII. had 
retired, like Louis XIV., from the too-close neighbourhood 
of his subjects, he still further imitated the great monarch 
by turning his ancestral hunting seat into another Ver- 
sailles, and cutting and levelling roads through the vast 
and untrodden forest which surrounded it on three sides, 
in order to pursue game, as befitted his illumined and 
magnanimous mind, in a coach and six. 

It was on the opening of his first great hunt that Duke 
Ernest was presented, by an appreciative and ingenious 
stroke of Fortune (whose colossal statue, spouting water 
from her wheel, he had set up at the end of his terrace), 
with a Wild Man of the Woods similar to the one who, as 
every one knows, happens to be one of the supporters 
of the Ducal Arms. The man or beast (for such at first 
he seemed, covered as he was with hair from top to toe 
and uttering only unintelligible sounds) must have been 
scared by the horns and hounds in some remote thicket, 
and flying across the forest in his terror, have struck the 
great new avenue down which the ducal hunt was careering. 

The unaccustomed sight of a crowd of coaches and 
horsemen deprived him of his last remaining wits; and 
the poor creature fell, and was set upon by the boarhounds, 
just upon Serenissimus’ path. Having been rescued by 
the huntsman-in-chief, he was dragged, all mauled and 
bitten by the hounds, to the Duke’s own presence. Ernest 
Ulrich XXIII. alighted from his coach, turned the Wild 
Man over with his booted foot, prodded him with his 
Malacca cane, and turning to the Countess, his Mistress-in- 
Chief, composed his august features into a smile, as much 
as to say that, however little he spoke, he knew everything 
under the sun and was prepared to meet all emergencies 
with equal firmness, wisdom and grace. ‘“‘ What does 
Serenissimus desire us to do with this singular prodigy ” ? 
asked the Ducal Chancellor. ‘‘Make him drunk and make 
him run before the hounds,” said the Mistress-in-Chief. 
But the Little Princess, who was being kept at the Court 
against her marriage with the heir-apparent, ran forward 
crying “‘O Serenissimus, give him to me for a pet.” And 
threw herself in front of the muddy, bleeding, furry mass 
which lay quaking on the grass, as if to protect it with her 
flowered hoop and the lace valance of her sleeves .... 

And thus begins, and ends, the story of the Wild Man 


of the Woods and the Little Princess. 


VERNON LEE. 


Copyright and all rights reserved by Vernon Lee. 
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Drama 


A PLAY AT THE EVERYMAN 


CT I.—George d’Alroy is in love with a ballet. 
A dancer. His friend Hawtree warns him againg 
marrying her. She may be virtuous, she May 
have nice manners as well as nice feelings, but her father 
drinks and her sister is engaged to a plumber. d’Alroy 
takes no notice and marries her. Act II.—Eight months 
later. d’Alroy is married, and his wife is enceinte. , 
has concealed his marriage from his mother, and the fact 
that he is ordered abroad on active service from his wife, 
The two women meet, the facts come out, the mother 
insults the wife, d’Alroy leaves for the front, and his wife 
faints. Act III.—A year later. Young Mrs. d’Alroy in 
widow’s weeds is nursing her infant son. Her good-for. 
nothing father has lost the money her husband left her, 
she is in financial distress and about to return to the stage, 
Her mother-in-law wishes to take the child from her and 
bring him up. She refuses indignantly. d’Alroy suddenly 
arrives—the report of his death was false. The two women 
are reconciled by their joy, and the elder one promises to 
take the younger abroad and “ make a lady of her.” The 
drunken father is packed off to Jersey, and the sister 
marries her plumber. General contentment and curtain. 
The author’s preoccupation with the clash of class and the 
title of the play, Caste, suggest that it is the work of the 
same hand as Justice and Strife. From the synopsis of 
the plot any admirer of Mr. Galsworthy can imagine the 
characters : the weak, cachottier d’Alroy, unable to stand 
up to either of the women who fight over him ; the cynical, 
sensible friend, with the jargon of the Guards’ Club and 
the honest paganism of an English sportsman ; the mother 
at once affectionate and merciless, putting her case with a 
directness that shocks ; the plumber affording comic relief, 
but bursting with sterling worth; the girl’s father, a 
Dickensian hypocrite, a sponger, a _ sentimental and 
eventually disgusting good-for-nothing; and the girl 
herself, fluttering like a bird with a broken wing, the sweet- 
natured, and pathetic victim of great contending forces 
beyond her control or even comprehension. All this you 
have imagined right, and even the conclusions about caste 
are inconclusive. But the author’s name is Robertson, and 
the play was first produced nearly sixty years ago. 
One wonders will Mr. Galsworthy’s plays wear better than 
Caste : his technique and his brain are enormously superior 
to poor Robertson’s. Caste has no body to it. It has 
neither psychology nor wit, the humour is crude, the 
sentiment obvious, the language stilted and platitudinous. 
Even to the amateur of “ period” who enjoys in third- 
rate works the completeness with which they reflect and 
parody the mannerisms of their age, its feebleness seems 
intolerable. Yet Robertson was the best English play- 
wright of his age, and his is almost the only name between 
Sheridan and Shaw that one has heard of. Watch the 
gait and gestures of these bobbing puppets, and remember 
that once they startled the town by their verisimilitude. 
Suddenly your contempt for the nineteenth century n0 
longer seems prejudiced. You were right, then, about 


those whiskered,  stiff-collared, bowler-hatted under- 
graduates; those empty-faced, matronly, upholste 
girls. Innocent as children of all irony, governed by 4 


few simple conventions and received ideas, pompous, 
slow-witted and ingenuous, they lacked what is to us the 
salt of life: critical intelligence was not re-discovered 
the time of Oscar Wilde. To-day creative genius seems 
to be deserting art for science, but our minds are growing 
more nimble, more elastic, and (if I may be so young) 
more impatient of humbug. If this continues, in 
years Justice and Strife may seem as crude and shallow as 
Caste does now. And our ndchildren will say, whet 
a Galsworthy play is revived as a curiosity, “ we always 


suspected those post-war people, with their over-ornamen 
houses and unhygienic clothes, to have been stupid. Now 
RayYMOND MORTIMER. 


we know they were.” 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AST week I condensed a few impressions derived 
L from M. Léon Pierre-Quint’s excellent book on 
Marcel Proust. (Simon Kra. 7 fr. 50.) I reached 
the bottom of this page just at the point in Proust’s life 
ghen his nerves, his asthma, the death of his adored mother 
wd the inward drag of his own genius began to pull him 
from the world, out of the present, and set him upon his 
long “* recherche du temps perdu’; the most obstinate 
sttempt ever made to live life over again and to wring from 
wery detail its personal significance. 
7 * * 

Even were I able, I would not attempt yet to estimate 
the ultimate value of that huge unique contribution to 
literature. Parts of it enraptured me ; long stretches of it 
made me yawn and fidget. (Such statements are of small 
qitical value.) I cannot see posterity taking avidly to an 
intricate novel of such vast dimensions, or going over 
thoroughly a fresco painted with a miniature brush. (This 
fact again may or may not be of importance : perhaps pos- 
terity will be a goose.) But there are in it episodes and 
characters which must be famous as long as the art of the 
novelist delights, although its many volumes deal copiously 
with things not of the first interest to many: social dis- 
tinctions, jealousy, and that to most people boring aberra- 
tion, homosexuality. Yet of its value to us now I can say 
something. There is running through it all something 
which were I ever to turn artist (and odder things have 
happened to men) would strike me as of the first importance. 
From it, perhaps better than from any other contemporary 
book, a man of modern sensibility might learn what it is 
tobe an artist. 4 la Recherche du Temps perdu is far from 
being in itself a finished work of art. It is repetitive, 
rambling, incomplete ; it is both too congested and too 
diffuse. It wanted, at a rough estimate, five more years’ 
concoction. It will never do as a model. As the book 
proceeds, volume after volume, the reader is conscious of 
the author’s need for haste. His indomitable determination 
to hack a way through the forest tangle hardly relaxes, 
but the threat of death is over him and he cannot stop to 
make the vistas straight and clear. Yet from the book we 
may learn what an artist’s attitude towards experience 
should be, and how many delusive conventional coverings 
must be stripped from any remembered fact before its true 
elation to us, what it really meant to us, can be discovered. 

* * * 


The renown of Proust, like all renown, is partly spurious. 
It derives largely from merely the finished acuteness of his 
ingle observations, and it has been swollen by the fact 
that his subject matter is often “‘ taboo.” But the solid 
core of it is due to his being an artist who explored life with 
— ardour and patience and set down his vision 

* * * 

What have I really felt? What are men and women 
rally like? What do they really feel? Wherein really 
lay the charm and significance of that object, that place, 
that person, for me, the exquisiteness or the horror of that 
moment ? What sort of stuff is our life made of? If 
I take a strip of it called a day, an hour, can it be called 
happy, miserable, good, bad—anything? How much 
ofitwas merely liked, though mechanically? Yet if I put it 

the microscope, how complicated its texture seems! 
What delicate things there were in a morning’s boredom, 
_ excruciating ones in my delight! And _ those 
‘motions which snatch me out of myself? Love? What 
“really happening to me when I “love”? Am I myself 


when I “love”? Am I in pain or is this happiness ? 
When the pain stops, do I still “love” ? In what way 
do I care for someone else? Have my feelings any relation 
to the object? Do I ever really see her or him, or only 
my own feelings? Is it all imagination and desire ? 
Imagination ? Why was I so disappointed at that moment ? 
Why did that other event fill me with such secret and 
complete satisfaction? Why have I ceased to care for 
what seemed a moment ago so immensely desirable ? Why 
does my soul ache for a past, spent perhaps in longing for 
the present? Are others possessed by the same egotism 
which catches at what must disappoint, clutches at what 
it would rather let go? Is the reality always a cheat? 
Is it only distance which lends enchantment to the view ? 
What do I really care about ? What? Art? God? Men? 
Myself? In a literary work of art these questions, and a 
hundred more, find an answer though they are not necessarily 
asked in it. But on the pertinacity with which the artist 
has put them to himself depends the clearness and depth 
of his vision; and if he can only reach down to what he 
has really felt, that vision will carry with it an imposing 
authority for others, possess a kind of unity which, though 
philosophically it is no pledge of truth, is nevertheless 
capable of giving a satisfaction to the mind and the 
esthetic sense which piecemeal observation of truths never 
can. Such a work is, too, a substitute for that intimacy 
of communion with others which life seldom allows. He 
who asks of Art a purpose beyond itself, forgets that to 
respond to it is an escape from human loneliness ; the only 
one except religion possible to man. 
* * * 

What indifferent creatures the artists in Proust’s book 
turn out to be, when known in the flesh: Vinteuil, the 
agitated and timid musician, Elstir the idol of a vulgar little 
clique; Bergotte, who wrote like an angel and talked like 
poor poll; Berma, the great tragic actress who was common- 
place in life. The young hero of A la Recherche du Temps 
perdu, so exquisitely sensitive to Vinteuil’s sonata, Elstir’s 
line and colour, Bergotte’s prose, Berma’s acting, so cap- 
able of communion with them as artists, felt acutely the 
contrast of that communion with what he could draw from 
them as people he knew. His disillusionment with those 
whose names brought the trailing glories of history before 
his imagination was not greater. I am not at all sure, from 
the peeps at him which biography and reminiscence allow, 
that I should not have felt the same about Proust himself. 
I mistrust in many matters, though not of course in all, the 
delicacy of the delicate. I suspect him of intricate and 
dulcet treacheries, of exasperating and petty self-absorption. 
I question even his fine, extravagant bonté, as partly a 
device for keeping others at a distance and having finally 
done with them. How I should have missed in him, as 
a man, contact with the common massive satisfactions 
of life, and the steadiness of fundamental good-nature. 
But when he speaks to me as an artist, in communion with 
his mind, how little all that matters : 

See, in their course, each transitory thought 
Fixed by his touch a lasting essence take ; 
Each dream, in fancy’s airy colouring wrought, 

To local symmetry and life awake. 
* * * 

In case I have written too vaguely about the artist’s 
effort to discover exactly what something he has seen means 
to him, recall, to make my meaning clearer, that episode 
when Proust tries (this time in vain) to find out why a clump 
of trees, which he passes while driving with Mme. de 
Villeparisi, seems to — a special message for him. He 
covers his eyes and sinks into himself. Is it only reminiscence, 
or something profounder that moved him? How like a 


painter’s effort too is that moment of frustrated searching 
for the significant thing in an object suddenly seen. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SATIRE 


Selected Poems. By Srecrriep Sassoon. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


The Seven Days of the Sun. By W. J. Turner. Chatto and 
Windus. 5s. 

It is remarkable what a lot of poetry has been written to 
give pain (though little enough, of course, in comparison with 
the amount that has succeeded). Almost as soon as men began 
to wield pens at all (or even before), they seem to have begun 
sticking them into each other. Even Homer was credited 
with a satire ; even the Iliad was satirised ; and Archilochus, 
the real father of all who have put gall in their ink, already 
carried his art to such perfection that he is related, in revenge 
for a breach of promise, to have driven his intended father-in-law 
to hang himself. Posterity may envy a success it cannot 
parallel. Though perhaps now our satirists have a harder task 
and we have degenerated in delicacy, as well as in vigour. 
For it is hard to conceive a modern city-father buying with his 
thousands merciful oblivion of a Sitwell, as Duchesses are said 
to have bought it of Pope—let alone suspending himself in 
mortification from his own ceiling. Most of us, indeed, would 
be more likely to pay to be satirised, if it meant nine days’ 
notoriety. 

Yet, in spite of all the opportunities provided for it by 
humanity, satire has never flourished much or long. It is a 
very difficult art. It seldom really kills; and, if ever alive 
itself, it has generally died with the victim, being of its nature 
concerned with passions of a moment and fashions of a day. 
We cannot now feel with Juvenal that for a Roman noble to 
drive his own coach was an infamy practically equivalent to 
parricide ; we yawn over the Restoration politics of Absalom 
and Achitophel. Besides, as we all know, it is seldom that one 
can find anything really annihilating to say about our worst 
enemies, even in bed the evening after meeting them; and to 
be scathing for pages without becoming a bore or a buffoon— 
Momus himself would be hard put to it. Still satire has had 
its triumphs, even noble ones—the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Voltaire, Anatole France. And, on its less generous level, 
how wonderful the eye of the little basilisk that looked once 
at Addison, and there stood ‘* Atticus” for ever, stabbed, 
dissected, stuffed—in piam memoriam! And the essentials 
of satire? First, coolness. As Schopenhauer observed, ** Only 
the bite of cold-blooded animals is really venomous.” Satire 
written in a boiling fury may produce a superb expression of 
rage ; but it means that we are distracted from the victim to 
the executioner, and the victim escapes. Skelton, “ beastly 
Skelton,” is fury incarnate; his gasping verses come snarling 
through his teeth as if he were a hound worrying a fox; but 
I doubt if he unduly worried Cardinal Wolsey for all that. 
The rage of Juvenal has lasted twenty centuries; it is mag- 
nificent. As Victor Hugo puts it, with appropriate panache, 
** Juvénal a au-dessus de l’empire romain I’énorme battement 
du gypaéte au-dessus du nid de reptiles.’ The “ gypaéte ” 
is tremendous; but, again, did the reptiles suffer greatly ? 
It is improbable. They were all dead. Juvenal did not attack 
the living. And in smaller personalities rage is not even 
impressive ; Swinburne on Napoleon III. is less “ gypaéte ” 
than ‘* mouton enragé.” So that if the end of satire is to be 
deadly, as the end of a gun is to kill and not to be spectacular 
like a firework, the satirist, whatever his inward anguish, had 
better bare his teeth in a smile than in a rage. Burke hurls 
his dagger on the floor of the House. A hush. Then the Irish 
voice of Sheridan: ‘* Where’s the fork ? ” 

For, again, good satire will not ever seem to lose hold of reason 
(unless it goes to the opposite extreme and throws its cap over 
the moon and rides on the wings of hyperbole like Aristophanes 
and Rabelais). Much as we want to believe the worst about 
other people, we also dislike being duped. So that the master 
of his craft will never say all that there is to be said, never draw 
all the conclusions ; the reader doing that for himself, will be 
far readier to believe them true. The Satirist must imply 
things—like Mark Antony in the Forum, like Anatole France 
* twisting his dynamite into curl-papers,” like Hobbes comparing 
fairies and priests: “The Fairies marry not; but there be 
amongst them Incubi, that have copulation with flesh and blood. 
The Priests also marry not.” 

Still more, satire must have wit (though it need not have 
humour) ; mere abuse anyone can give us. The victim butchered 
for our Roman holiday, must be artistically despatched ; or the 
thing becomes gross, an abattoir. And the corollary of wit is 
brevity : most satires are far too long. Twenty pages of 


Philippic would not stick in the mind like Heine’s : “‘ The greatest 
enemies of Napoleon came to bad ends. 


Castlereagh cut his 


es 


own throat ; Louis XVIII. rotted upon his throne - and Pr. 


fessor is still a Professor at the University of 


In that way I think the satire most worthy of the Great W 
rege , . ar 
came in incredibly cynical half-sentences from the lips of the 
rank-and-file. They were perfectly calm ; they were not at al 
exaggerated ; they were sometimes very witty. Most of that 
delightful, tragic humour is, I suppose, now lost; some has 
found its way into slang dictionaries, much into the awfyj sort 
of books that were written about the war; a collection of jt 
really well done, would be the most enduring and Wholesome 
memorial of the heroic, cynical, sublime disillusion with which 
the English lower classes went to destruction. This is not 
belittle the denunciations of the war which Mr. Sassoon has her 
reprinted. Most living poets may indeed well envy him his 
surety of being remembered long after the bulk of his generation 
are forgotten. For the reader of the future, wondering how 
the thinking youth of England felt through those year 
will study, with a sad sense of irony, first the last poems of 
Rupert Brooke, then the lines of Wilfrid Owen and Siegfried 
Sassoon. 

It is a queer sensation, re-reading these verses. A buried 
world comes back—the quiet clean peace of a London hospital. 
ward, the sunlight in the green of Park Lane, tea with thos 
strange cakes made, they said (one did not doubt it), with 
chicken-meal ; in the background the odd incongruity of a state 
of things which seemed eternal, yet could scarcely last a fey 
months, of that solid, changeless London, with behind it—Bedlam 
How much simpler, cruder, younger it all was! These poems 
no longer mean what they used to mean ; that was inevitable: 
they “date.” They are not as amusing or as witty as satire 
must be to go on being read ; here is nothing to laugh over as 
we laugh over the war-mongers of Aristophanes or Tennyson 
guffawed over Marvell’s satire on the Dutch. After all, som 
things are beyond a joke; Mr. Sassoon can have been in mw 
mood to polish lovingly, or caress to brilliance, the daggers that 
he spoke. Now even the old hatreds seem a little ghostly as 
one remembers Staff Officers mostly human, often brilliant, 
aged civilians who were far from ghouls ; we see fewer knaves 
now, as we look back, among two hundred million fools. But 
it is good to have reprinted these poems to the making of which 
went qualities finer than any literary ones ; and may one hop 
to see reprinted in the near future those other privately issued 
verses of which ‘ Affable Hawk ”’ quoted such charming frag- 
ments in these columns some weeks ago ? 

Mr. Turner's poem is only in part satirical ; and even there he 
is rather concerned to expose the mind of the hero in himseli 
than the absurdities that exasperate him. It is, in fact, the 
soul’s pilgrimage of a modern young man, from his leaving 
Oxford, apparently, to a sort of mystic ecstasy at the clos. 
In Victorian times, too, young men used to go through thros 
of this sort; but whereas they used then to lose their faith, 
now they seem to lose their reason. And whereas, then, th 
reader used, sympathetically or otherwise, to contemplate 
their agony, now the agony is the reader’s. I cannot feel that 
the poem had to be so obscure. Also Mr. Turner, like Pirandello, 
tends to overdo his play with ultimate reality: “am I real? 
“art thou real?” “is he real?” declined through all persons, 
moods, and tenses, becomes tedious. It gives the impression of 
a bewildered boa-constrictor hissing and writhing about a world 
which he can neither swallow nor reject ; being unable to decide 
whether it is inside him or outside, a bed of thorns or an attack 
of indigestion. It may be a consolation in the difficulties of com 
posing a poem to suppose that after all the universe and all the 
poetry in it are the figment of one’s own imagination. But 
the reader, uncertain whether he is part of Mr. Tume: 
nightmare, or Mr. Turner of his, or both, or neither, is left 
uncomforted. Nor is the satire very amusing, though there a 
moments, 

When the Germans sank the Lusitania 

I was bored. 

And when the English talked about women and children 
It was only slightly funny. 

The Twentieth Century theatre opened grandiosely 
With “* The Great War.” 

Was it only a bad music-hall play 

In which there was some fine acting ? 

I played the part of a super, 

And when the scenery fell 

Took good care not to be underneath. 

Falling scenery 

Is our European idea of tragedy ! 

One can go on reading this sort of thing with mild = 
sion, while the boa-constrictor lashes with perfunctory 
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dons, scientists, the intelligentsia, Heal, Harrods and Self- 
2 How agreeable it would be 
To see a herd of elephants vomit on those greens 
At half past two 
On a bright Saturday afternoon ! 
Moderately agreeable, very moderately agreeable. I cannot 
believe that Mr. Turner could not do better. Indeed, he has. 
I have just come upon The Economic Consequences of Mr. 
Churchill. After all, good satire is not dead. And it appears 
to be needed. F. L. Lucas. 


THE GREAT SPOLIATION 


The Reformation in Northern England. By J. S. Frercuen. 
Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fletcher is at his most vigorous and vivacious in this 
ploodcurdling tale of Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell 
and of all the evil that they wrought between the Trent and the 
Tweed. His idea is to prove, out of the mouths of Protestant 
(or, at any rate, of Anglican) historians, that the dissolution of 
the monasteries was unpopular, and justly so, in the North of 

This not very difficult task he accomplishes with 
so much zest that his more captious readers may almost be 
tempted to wonder whether there is not after all something to 
besaid for Froude and the forced manliness of that rather pathetic 
blusterer, pleading that Henry was only cruel to be kind. Too 
many superlatives may sometimes do the work of too many 
cooks. “Wolsey was perhaps the ablest man that our race 
ever produced.”” Cromwell was, without even a _ perhaps, 
“the most unscrupulous statesman that England had ever 
known.” The doctrines of the Reformation are dubbed “ the 
various compounds invented by Luther, or Calvin, or Bullinger, 
or some other crank of the Continent.’ Dixon, Frere, Gardiner, 
Jessop, Merriman, Gee, Brewer, S. R. Maitland, Carlyle, and 
even Hallam and Macaulay, are all invoked, many of them 
several times over, to show that even heretics may contrive to 
hit a haystack or to blacken a chimney, to show that Cromwell 
was sincere when he confessed to an admiration for Machiavelli’s 
Prince, that Anne Boleyn was not an honest woman, and that 
Henry VIII.’s treatment of his victims was seldom humane. 
It is as if a Protestant historian sat down to make our flesh 
creep once again over the Gunpowder Plot, or solemnly to urge 
us to realise the defects in the character of Mary Tudor. 

What is one to do about it anyway ? Are we all to spend our 
leisure taking long journeys to spit upon the grave of this or 
that ogre of the sixteenth century ? Is the fact that Froude and 
Macaulay both singularly failed to interpret human nature in 
history, to condemn us to go on till the end of time using white- 
wash and soot as materials for portraiture? ‘The trouble is 
that in an historical portrait gallery ogres are really as boring as 
saints, and history would soon cease to attract intelligent people 
uoless historians occasionally realised that their characters 
aremen and women. But to Mr. Fletcher the only difference 
between Cromwell and Henry VIII. is that the former was an 
ogre born, and the latter, by a sort of methodistical conversion, 
became one the moment he set eyes on Anne Boleyn. But, 
of course, both of them were much more interesting than that. 

The queer thing about Henry VIII. is the speed with which 
he reacted to fear. Like so many bulky and impressive-looking 
people, he was always nevous and self-conscious, extremely 
susceptible to panic and very easily led. One can see him pursing 
up his horrid little thin-lipped mouth and blinking his narrow 
slits of eyes in an agony of that kind of shyness which is a source 
of shyness in others, and spreads awkwardness and terror round 
it like an infection. Thomas More, usually a shrewd judge of 
character, said that the danger with Henry was lest he should 
learn his strength. But Henry’s worst troubles were due to 
his never realising how strong was everyone else’s conviction 
that he was really “ bluff King Hal.” He became steadily 
crueller and more violent as he grew less sure of himself. All 
his life long he was always trying to find the ideal woman or the 
ideal man to buoy him up and give him confidence. When 
he thought he had discovered some such protector he would 
throw his full weight upon him with childish vehemence, revelling 
ia the feeling that he was safe at last. But, emphasising his 
westinees, and eating into that sham self-confidence of his, there 
oe always the suspicion that he was being made a fool of, 
a Francis I. and not himself was the first gentleman in Europe 
his had the best-shaped calf, that Catherine was not really 

wife (and that the Almighty knew it), that Anne Boleyn’s 
eyes could glint for others besides her infatuated husband, 







that Thomas More cared more for his religion than for his 
master’s affection, that Cromwell was a vulgar fellow who was 
dragging the King down to the level of a Cockney swindler, 
that he himself was being got at by Gardiner or Norfolk, who 
thought they knew his mind much better than he did himself— 
he who had written a book about Luther! So he hit out blindly 
at his best friends, hurried to execution ladies to whom a year 
before he had scrawled abject love letters, rushed bills of attainder 
through Parliament to get rid quickly of people who knew 
too much about him, and would throw away the strongest 
crutch in a torment of suspicion that it was going to break under 
his weight. The only man to whom he stuck to the end was 
that good, kind, learned, affectionate creature, Cranmer, because 
Cranmer was the one man who could give him the feeling that he 
himself was a strong character. Brave men are usually vain, and 
strong men proud, and Henry, squirming inwardly with jealousy 
and shyness and suspicion, only looked brave and strong because 
he felt so intensely the need of concealing his cowardice. 
As for Cromwell, he was one of those men of detail who reserve 
their mistakes for the big things of life. As long as he was 
dealing with unscrupulous hacks like himself, he was energy and 
resource personified : no one ever wrote more cunning letters or 
made better use of the kind of knowledge which makes a man 
an expert blackmailer. Of course, he cooked the case against 
the monks: after all, they were fair game, and had long grown 
too lazy to cultivate the art, so important for the rich, of making 
friends with the mammon of unrighteousness. But he never 
grasped the elementary fact that the monasteries were a wasting 
asset: that he was bribing his master and his enemies with 
capital instead of with income, and accumulating unpopularity 
instead of making himself indispensable. His method of doing 
things for the King was bound in the end to make Henry feel 
that he ought to get on without him. For the way to manage 
Henry was to make him think that he and not his manager was 
really in control. But Cromwell was himself too much of a hack, 
just as Wolsey was too much of a megalomaniac, to emulate 
Cranmer or Catharine Parr—neither of them understood that to 
lull Henry’s jealousy and suspicion to sleep it was only necessary 
to give him, and keep him to, the réle of a man of action and of 
intellect, bluff, masterful and ruthless, full of noble passion and 
splendid energy, imposing himself on recalcitrant events and 
docile and timid subordinates. With the fate of Wolsey under 
his nose, Cromwell blundered along in the very same track, 
pluming himself on making Henry prosperous and influential, 
running his finances and his foreign policy for him, and ending, 
just as Wolsey had done, by trying to be really clever with the 
royal matrimonial arrangements. The valet presuming to 
become the matchmaker. Imagine Richelieu or Bismarck 
playing Cromwell's réle with Anne of Cleves, and you see what a 
pathetic bungler was this would-be disciple of Machiavelli. 
The one thing that he should have grasped—the one patent lesson 
of Henry’s career—was that he must never be made to look 
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ridiculous. Cromwell, arch jobber and intriguer though he was, 
fell straight into the trap and could not even pay the price with 


Crested then that the dissolution of the monasteries was a 
squalid and discreditable performance, still it is a mistake to 
make its perpetrators into fiends. If they had been, they might 
have done less harm. In their way, they are as pathetically 
human as the monks themselves, and the whole tale of waste 
and cruelty, of unsavoury scandals and clumsy lying, of jobbery 
and vandalism, is an illustration of the truth that, in high politics 
at all events, there is nothing new under the sun. 


OUR LINGUISTIC HERITAGE 


Modern English, By J. Husert Jaccer, M.A., D.Litt. 
University of London Press. 5s. 

Next to the make-up of our bodies, our speech is our oldest 
possession. Our language takes us twenty times further back 
than the beginnings of recorded history, and by so much nearer 
to the primitive sources of our mental and moral life. Perhaps 
a thousand generations hence our descendants may find in their 
music a tradition equally profound and pregnant. 

Language grows and changes in its own mysterious way : 
deeply responsive to the operations of our minds, yet seemingly 
little affected by new religions, economic revolutions, or far- 
reaching changes in law and government. It has been remarked 
that though a Bolshevist Parliament could doubtless abolish 
the institution of marriage, it could not repeal the word “* wife ” 
—an inconvenience which would be felt in England and Italy 
but not in France or Germany. We are only beginning to be 
able to guess what it may be possible to learn of the history of 
human thought and emotion by the study of the history of 
speech. For this study the New English Dictionary has provided 
an apparatus of unprecedented range and power: such that 
for many years to come, in fact until our dictionary has a rival 
in another language, linguistic research will find by far its most 
profitable field in English. The great Oxford dictionary has 
already, for some years past, been producing its due harvest : 
it is only necessary to mention the names of Professor Jespersen 
and Mr. Pearsall Smith—whgse admirable little work in the 
Home University Library did so much to popularise the interest 
in English semantics. 

Dr. Jagger’s book, which is based upon a course of lectures 
delivered last year to London school teachers, is an excellent 
contribution to this literature. An idea of its scope may be given 
in the author’s own words : it treats, he says, ‘* of the numerous 
features of Modern English which go far to make up its individual 
character. Such are the great size and mixed origin of its 
vocabulary, the power of forming compounds without indicating 
by formal means the relation of the parts of the compounds 
made, the freedom with which the function of words is varied, 
the fixed word order and absence of inflections, the extremely 
analytic character of our sentences, the probability that Modern 
English words would be longer, but for our habit of borrowing, 
the unstable nature of our vowels, and the strength of the 
Modern English accent.’ It is impossible to touch on more than 
one or two of the numerous interesting topics for which Dr. 
Jaggers manages to find space in his two hundred and thirty 
pages. One of the most readable chapters is that on “ the 
Sources of the Vocabulary.”’ It is interesting to learn from the 
table on page 131 that the percentage of words of Greek and 
Latin origin in modern lyric poetry is 8.2, in Saint Joan 10.6, 
in Tess of the D’Urbevilles 17.8, and in a Times leader 26.2. 
The same chapter contains another most engaging table of words 
which, not being traceable to any foreign source, appear to have 
made their way into literary English from the ever flowing spring 
of colloquial speech since the tenth century. Thus ‘ dog’ and 
‘curse’ came in between 1050 and 1100, ‘ pig’ and ‘ amaze’ 
between 1200 and 1250, * boy,’ ‘ girl’ and ‘ bad ’ in the following 
half-century, ‘ chink,’ ‘ cub,’ ‘ drudge,’ ‘jump’ and ‘ slouch’ 
between 1500 and 1550, ‘ flirt,’ ‘ frill,’ ‘ pink,’ ‘ rogue,’ and 
‘ tiny ’ in the spacious days of Great Elizabeth, ‘ cantankerous,’ 
‘ bore,’ ‘ flabbergast,’ ‘ humbug,’ and ‘ noodle’ in the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and ‘ loaf,’ ‘ slum,’ ‘ rowdy,’ and ‘ fad’ 
in the days of our grandfathers. And here let one speaker of 
English express regret that so little of the grand vocabulary of 
Lowland Scots, such as adorns Galt’s novels, has found a footing 
in the metropolitan dialect. It is bitter to know and not to be 
able to use such words as “ hobbleshaw ” and “‘ clamjambray.” 
Nor do we always hold fast to our acquisitions. Canning used 
the word ‘ snouch ’ in the sense of ‘ snub—he used ‘ snub ’ as well. 

Dr. Jagger is on the side of the angels in the matter of the 
inadequacy of our vocabulary. ‘‘ The 50,000 or so words that 
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compose our mental currency, enormous as they are in bulk, are 
not nearly enough to express all the different shades of i 
that we are accustomed to deal with ”—and still less, let us adq 
to express the meanings which we fail to apprehend and to fix 
for lack of the word. It is largely from the words which we haye 
inherited from our predecessors that we benefit by their insight 
into the nature of things. Nothing serves more forcibly to 
convince one that we are far from possessing all desirable words 
than the task of translation, from French for example. So |e 
there be no more talk about our having words enough . 
There are, no doubt, a great many words in the dictionary which 
we don’t know, or don’t use ; but they are not the words we want : 
they don’t translate ‘“‘ démarche,” “‘ rédaction,” “ constanter,” 
or ‘* miévre.” 

There is one topic on which Dr. Jagger does not touch; and 
that is the fact that language is not only a mode of expression, 
but is also an institution, and is consciously so regarded, and that 
its institutional character undoubtedly affects its development, 
Words are regarded as entities, partaking of the character of the 
things they stand for; some have magical potency, some are 
sacred, some base; whole vocabularies are institutionalised, 
and among so-called primitive peoples are set apart for priests, 
chiefs or women. Among ourselves a manner of speech has 
social significance ; a certain dialect is regarded as metropolitan, 
as forming the King’s English. Great social forces are deployed 
to impose and to preserve that dialect. The contest is perhaps 
always a losing one ; the would be guardians of correct speech 
are perhaps like children building successive ramparts on the 
sand against an ever rising tide ; but the conflict must have its 
effect upon the course of events: it seems improbable that the 
effect of linguistic conservatism is only to delay ; analogy suggests 
that it must also divert, and that if the current is dammed in 
one direction, it drives with all the greater force in another, 
Every page of this agreeable book pricks the mind to speculations 
such as these. It is to be hoped that it will reach a wide circle 
of readers, and that its learned author will be encouraged to 
give us the benefit of his further researches and reflections. 


THE UNCROWNED KING 


Parnell. By Str. Joun Ervine. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Had Parnell not existed in fact the probability is that he 
would have been invented in fiction. Certainly no novelist 
could hope to shape a plot more epical than the story of his 
life or packed so richly with the vital stuff of drama. Every 
phase in his career has its imaginative appeal, whether one 
sees him as the tongue-tied election candidate who after the 
shortest of Parliamentary apprenticeships was outmanceuvring 
strategists as superb as Gladstone; the aristocratic organiser 
of the most successful peasant revolt of the Jast century; 
the master of a nation’s destinies staking everything on 
his passion for a woman and falling in a desperate effort to 
retrieve his lost political power. Such a theme might spur the 
dullest of hacks to a canter; with a writer of Mr. St. John 
Ervine’s skill the tale develops at a pace that sweeps the reader 
breathlessly through three hundred pages. 

While he has made better narrative out of Parnell’s tragedy 
than any previous biographer, Mr. Ervine’s knowledge of every 
trick of the dramatist’s trade leads him into pitfalls that 4 
poorer craftsman might have avoided. In his prefatory note 
Mr. Guedalla pleads that it is impossible to paint political 
portraits “ without a touch of art.” But a touch of art does 
not mean, as Mr. Guedalla would be the first to admit, the 
right to falsify the values in a picture. To convey an impression 
of the iron strength and determination of Parnell it was alto- 
gether unnecessary to travesty his predecessor, Isaac Butt, as 
a soft-hearted and soft-headed incompetent. In rallying the 
country from the chaos that followed the Fenian collapse, 
Butt did invaluable pioneering work ; and by substituting 0 
Mr. William O’Brien’s phrase, “the idea of devolution for 
revolution,” he made possible the swift success of Parnell’s plan 
of agitation inside the Constitution. , 

Still more glaringly wrong is the contrast upon which 
Mr. Ervine insists of Davitt, the Gaelic peasant, cowed by his 
natural master, the Anglo-Irish Parnell. In politics at least it 
was Parnell who was narrowly Nationalist, whereas Davitt, 
instead of seeing the problem through the eyes of the class 
from which he sprang, sought to free the Irish farmer as a first 
step in the campaign to establish international democracy. 
Davitt yielded to Parnell not as a slave to a master but as 4 
democrat to a leader who spoke with the authority of a popular 
mandate ; once that mandate was withdrawn he fought P 
as in the course of his career he fought on the same 
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the Fenians, the Church and the Irish Irelanders. Had 
Mr. Ervine devoted as much time to a study of the New 
Departure as to the squabbles of Committee Room No. 15, 
he would have had a truer conception of the boldness of Davitt’s 
plan and of the statesmanship with which Parnell moulded it 
to the needs of the time. 

The weakness of Mr. Ervine’s study is its failure to make 
clear Parnell’s development as a politician. No doubt it is 
more obviously dramatic to conjure up the spectacle of a 
**stammering and singularly uninformed young man” who 
spelled badly and bungled poetical quotations, screamed like 
a hysterical woman at his political opponents, and shuddered 
in superstitious fear at the sight of three candles burning 
together, making himself master of Ireland and England by 
** flashes of intuition.” Parnell may not have been educated 
according to the ideas of front bench politicians of the ’eighties, 
though one suspects that Mr. H. G. Wells would maintain that 
the passion for scientific experiments which led him to equip 
a private laboratory and find his favourite reading in papers 
like the Engineer and the Mining World constituted a better 
training for practical affairs than dexterity in stringing together 
Greek verses. His speeches as recorded in Hansard knock the 
bottom out of the theory that he was wholly ignorant of Irish 
history ; and had Mr. Ervine quoted the manifesto that pro- 
voked the Split, readers would have seen that, whatever his 
difficulties with grammar might be, Parnell could build up a 
case with a skill that the greatest of his rivals might envy. 
We have Gladstone’s own word for it, and there could be no 
better authority, that “it was an intellectual treat to do 
business with Parnell.” In private life he had his foibles or, 
if Mr. Ervine insists upon it, his perversities. So had Napoleon 
and Nelson. In the House of Commons, however, Parnell was 
as much a master of his material as Nelson on the quarter-deck 
or Napoleon in the crisis of a campaign. 

Mr. Ervine has handled more effectively than any of his 
predecessors the passion of Parnell for Mrs. O’Shea, because, 
unlike them, he is less concerned about moral judgments than 
about the human element in the tragedy. He is vehemently 
on Parnell’s side in the political conflict that followed, and 
can see in the campaign against the leader no more than the 
spite and hatred of petty minds. Things, however, were not 
so simple as that. All sides in the controversy behaved badly, 
but the heaviest blame for the debacle rests upon Parnell. 
It was in his power to obtain terms that would have meant at 
the utmost a temporary retirement from public life. Parnell 
was aware all along that discovery of the intrigue must react 
on his political position, otherwise the divorce case would 
have been brought years before. Lest the national cause 
should suffer, he consented to what for one of his temperament 
must have been the worst of ordeals—that the woman he loved 
should continue to live with another man as his wife. There- 
fore when the domestic smash did come it was his duty to ensure 
that its political consequences should be limited as far as 
possible. So far from doing this he deliberately pursued a 
course that wrecked Irish unity for a decade, and contributed 
not a little to turn the minds of the new generation against the 
policy of constitutionalism. 

One suspects that Mr. Ervine is not so much convinced that 
Parnell was right as resolved at all costs to show that his 
followers were wrong, in order that he may score another 
point in support of his favourite theory of the hopeless inferiority 
of the Gael. ‘“ Parnell,” he tells us, “was of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the blood of authority and leadership, while his followers 
were Celts, in whose veins flowed only the blood of obedience 
and submission.” Any competent ethnologist could have 
informed Mr. Ervine that these racial generalisations by which 
he seeks to explain everything are the worst kind of pseudo- 
science. Huxley maintained there was as much Celtic blood 
in Devonshire as in Cork, and the more experts investigate racial 
strains the less are they inclined to dogmatise about them. 
Had Mr. Ervine tested his formulas by the facts of history he 
would have been more chary about propounding his con- 
clusions. The Anglo-Irish submitted to Pitt’s Union proposals 
precisely because they lacked the power of authority and 
leadership ; and in the long run their lack of these qualities 
led to the wreck of the Union system, Parnell himself damned 
them out of hand in a single bitter sentence ‘‘ The only good 
things the Irish landlords have to show for themselves,” he 
said, “ are their hounds and their horses.” Sir Nevil Macready 
pronounced as sharp a judgment on a later generation, who, 
he complained, clamoured for the Castle to shoot Sinn Feiners 
in mass and declined to raise a finger in support of the Govern- 
ment, If Mr. Ervine had ever listened to Irish Unionists on 
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the settlement of 1921 he would speedily have discovered that 
the Celt has no monopoly of “ blind hysterics.” 

A wise Frenchman, whose advice Mr. Ervine might profitably 
have taken, warned students that to drag in contempo 
allusions in a record of past events was to make history a matter 
of sidelong leers. Gibes at the “ bankrupt Free State” and 
“ government by gunmen” do not enable us to form a clearer 
estimate of Parnell, who certainly would not thank a biographer 
for exalting him by flinging mud at his people. Not the least of 
Parnell’s greatness as a politician lay in his power of dealing 
with situations as he found them instead of wasting energy in 
vain lamentations over the blunders and follies of his pre- 
decessors. 


A HUMAN COCKTAIL 


Lafcadio Hearn’s American Days. By Epwarp LARoQveE Tinxgg, 
Lane. 18s. 

““A queer sort of human cocktail, having a little dash of 
everything, English, Gipsy, Irish, Greek, Arab, and Moor.” This 
is Mr. Tinker’s summing up of the hereditary personality of 
Lafcadio Hearn, and it is no bad description of a man whose 
most marked characteristic, in his personal relationships, was 
his “kick.” ‘These warring inherited instincts,” says the 
author developing this theme, “were to have a large part in 
moulding his life, for they made of his soul a battleground, 
Frank Oriental sensuousness was shamed, but not curbed, by 
Anglo-Saxon self-control. Gallic expansiveness tried to break 
through Arab impassivity,'and all the while Gipsy lure of the 
road and love of new location lashed his life to restlessness ; in 
short, what one set of inherited impulses bade him do, another 
inhibited, until all constructive action was paralysed... . 
Only his literary creative abilities seem to have escaped this 
blight, but even this freedom was only partial.” Lafcadio Hearn 
is best known for his writings on Japan, but the most formative 
years of his life were spent in the United States, and the period 
of his career from 1869, when he landed in New York, until 
1890, when he finally sailed for Japan, is of the utmost import- 
ance for any adequate estimate of this strange literary figure. 

To the study of this period Mr. Tinker has brought a good deal 
of original research, and also, one suspects, not a little original 
imagination. He explains that the acid test which he has 
applied to the making of this book is that “‘any fact or event 
that would influence in any way the judgment of an average man 
or woman as to the character of another is pertinent and should 
be included.” His biography is certainly frank, but one cannot 
help thinking that an author who dismisses the works of 
Flaubert, Gautier and Baudelaire as ‘“‘ marvels of polished 
pornography ” himself suffers somewhat from the American 
Puritan taint. Through Hearn’s early days of struggle in New 
York and Cincinnati until he achieved a measure of success in 
his ten years of newspaper work in New Orleans, his biographer 
traces the growth of his almost sadistic interest in the morbid, 
his obsession for the macabre. ‘‘ Knowing that I have nothing 
resembling genius, and that any ordinary talent must be sup- 
plemented with some sort of curious study in order to place it 
above the mediocre line, I am striving to woo the Muse of the 
Odd and hope to succeed in thus attracting attention,” Hearn 
wrote himself in explaining the collection of the bizarre library 
which led to a bitter literary wrangle after his death. 

Though Hearn fashioned this library into a most effective tool 
of his trade, he relied no less on his own myopic observation. 
Mr. Tinker draws a good picture of his method of work and its 
results. ‘* He was condemned to examine everything bit by bit, 
and this physical necessity seems to have formed his mental and 
literary habit. He was a sort of human microscope fitted with 4 
device to record whatever he saw, detail by detail. The surprise 
came, however, when, after the perusal of this microscopic record, 
it was suddenly discovered that the sum of these minutix formed 
a complete, vivid, perfect picture.” His biographer sums Hearn 
up as dominated by two absorbing passions—‘ one an ebsession 
to arrive at perfect beauty of literary style, the other to satisfy 
an illassible sexual craving.” Mr. Tinker deals freely with his 
passionate adventures, as well as with his genius for quarreling 
with his friends, but the main value of the book is its study of 
the development of Hearn the writer. He agrees with the con- 
sensus of opinion which classes Hearn among the greatest of the 
secondary literary luminaries, but never among the immortals. 
“‘ He put into his work the beauty that a bijoutier puts into his 
jewelry—a finished, polished, intricate, but minute beauty; but 
the charm of jewelry is a luxury, while the splendour of great, 
living ideas, vivified by genius, will always be a necessity.” ™". 
Tinker splits his infinitives in all directions and his style is at 
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4peUs" 
times a sore trial; but his intellectual sympathy with his subject of Gibbon’s famous work : ‘* Another damned thick square 
compensates for much. The book is illustrated with woodcuts Mr. Gibbon—scribble, scribble, scribble, eh, Mr. Gibbon ?» — 
by the author as well as facsimiles of wood blocks engraved from Who was the stranger who having asked the undergrad a 
Hearn’s sketches. Calverley what order of architecture the new Balliol Quad wie I 
be was informed that it was the Early Bloody ? T 
A. B. W. Who was the popular preacher for whose success Charles y, § | —— 


Still More Prejudice. By A.B. Watkiey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. accounted with the remark: “I suppose his nonsense Suits 


their non a’ 

Tempora mutantur, but A. B. W. is still the same—always And i da Dr. Johnson say: “ The recip 1 ow 
allusive, always elusive, light, dexterous, happy and charming— of authors is one of the most risible scenes in the farce of life 2 
a stream full of ripples, a garden full of echoes, a feast of These are only a few of those jewels to which we have alludc 
reminiscence, a bioscope of living pictures (for A. B. W. does not ang to come down to quite modern times, here is a pi a 
despise the films), a concert of syncopated melody (for A.B. W. the late Prime Minister, which we feel will please him (for its | 
has a word for Jazz), a “‘ listening-in ”’ to the voices of the past very restraint) more than much fulsome eulogy, and will 
(for A. B. W. approves of wireless)—prejudice in plenty (as his pensate him for much carping criticism : : com 
title forewarns us), Jane Austen whispering in one ear, and the Wen Sin, Biemeus Mieientt entt te « sick ; 
other open to an astonishing variety of hints, suggestions, of the foreign film — gaat diese aan Boe? Borel Ay tired 
memories and quotations. For these delightful essays are like é on meant 


5: : * : : ** American.” He was sick and tired of seei i j 
a whispering gallery or like that island in ‘Pantagruel’ where of American places, people, pie tte. ect ppc 


the frozen words of long ago suddenly melt and utter them- ‘* What nation,” he asked, “ was richer in romance than our own} 
selves in mid air. The origin of romantic fiction” (a very happy reminder) “was 

There are fifty men and women in this pleasant collection, here.”” It was odd to hear the Labour leader dwelling on romance, 
and they resemble each other in nothing so much as in their I had expected him to dilate on the economic and industrial side 
stature. For each is measured off to fit that column of the great of the matter, but not he; it was the romantic, imaginative, 
newspaper, round which A. B. W. plays the part of Figaro. spiritual aspect of the films that interested him. He spoke with 
Dramatic criticism is here, of course, but not too much of it. a depth of feeling and a manifest sincerity that fascinated his 


We start off well with Duse and Sarah Bernhardt. “ She audience. One readily understands how he has come to bes 
(Mme. Bernhardt) struck me as a sensible, shrewd, kind-hearted leader of —. He has a “ sy mpathetic personality that kindles Shc 
woman, with a keen sense of humour, and modest, for all her affection, if that be not too sentimental a word for an eminently 
fame.” There follow four aspects of Jane Austen (but she creeps, manly speaker; he certainly wen the heort of ene Metens, wis 


; - : had heard hi ak before, and had, i i 
somehow, into almost every other article, as she does even into anticipated caatliien pte Geet te re My ie oct tae 
the title of the book—until one begins to miss her when she the Labour Party has to show, I must revise some of my views 


fails to appear). There is a bow to Congreve and a sniff at and feelings about it—though I do not pledge myself to vote 
Scribe. There are university reflections; for ‘“*‘ Oxford men for it at the next Election.” ‘. 

have their Cambridge moments.” There are two essays on 
words and their uses, and (in close proximity) a tribute to the 
house-agent, his opportunities and his limitations; an essay 
on Humour coupled with the name of Shelley; and some 
pleasant and sensible reviews of books (which put shame into 
the heart of a reviewer) such as Osbert Sitwell’s Triple Fugue, 


Mrs. Desmond MacCarthy’s A Nineteenth Century Childhood, THE MIRACLE OF THE DIVINING ROD 


G. J. Nathan’s Materia Critica, Woodforde’s Diary, M. Boulestin’s Springs of Water and How to Discover Them by the Divining 


Simple French Cooking, and Mr. Wells’ Dream. 
But this is merely an indication of what is to be found among Rod. By B. Tompxis. Hurst and Blackett. 5s. 


the fifty. Each essay is readable, each is brief, each bears at The average well-informed man mentally catalogues the 
least one jewel in a setting of excellent workmanship. For miraculous finding of springs by wandering about with a V- 
Mr. Walkley is a stylist, and, like every true stylist, he follows shaped twig as bunkum pure and simple. 
a great tradition :— Mr. B. Tompkins, the water finder of Thetford, conceived the 
I have observed, that a Reader seldom peruses a Book with admirable idea of beginning his book with a nine-page list of 
Pleasure, till he knows whether the Writer of it be a black or Dukes, Earls, Marquises, Barons, Baronets, Knights, Generals, 
a fair Man, of a mild or cholerick Disposition, Married or a Colonels, Majors, Country Gentlemen, Estate Agents, County 
Bachelor, with other Particulars of the like Nature, that conduce Councils, Architects, Land Companies, Solicitors, Engineers, 
very much to the right understanding of an Author. Manufacturers, Railway Companies, Waterworks, and Colleges, 
This is not from A. B. W.; it is from the first Spectator (Mr. for whom he has found unsuspected sources of water in this way. 
Addison’s, not Mr. Strachey’s). But here follows A. B. W., His services, too, were profitably requisitioned by nine of our 


the continuity of the tradition, both in matter and in leading dairy companies and eleven breweries. _ 
ae is, we think. quite evident : All these clients—to the magician, surely, professional status 


To appreciate art involves the exercise of mind and imagination, — pe poe cee pop: eo a — ~ 
and ne fait pas ce tour qui veut; whereas curiosity about persons, —s 7, heat arene Id h: he ool y trice 
their looks, their habits, is not only within the range, but the tation of char atantom wow ave = pou on in a tice, 
daily occupation, of the average, sensual man. This, of course, Yet Mr. B. Tompkins got away with it, as the Americans say, 
is true not merely of the theatre. Personal gossip about politicians and there are his witnesses. ‘Thus convinced, willy-nilly, we 
is much more popular than an understanding of their political can enjoy his most interesting little book with a quiet mind. 


After this tribute, the essay on Mr. Baldwin's pipe (it is 
elegantly done) was perhaps demanded of A. B. W. by his 
editor. But here, as Frank Tinney would say, and as Mr, 
Walkley would remind us: ‘ Ernest, I'm getting deep!” 
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ideas. ‘Gentlemen with dusters” know this. How many of The thing is certainly sensationally uncanny. He goes tos 

the people who are aware that Renan was a fat man with a large hedge, cuts a V-shaped twig, the arms of which are about fifteen 
nose and a devoted sister could give you an intelligible account inches long, and holds it by the two tips, with the apex downward. Te 
of Renanism ?” He strolls about. Presently the apex of the rod gradually begins whe 
Here is another delightful example of how to do it: to rise. It goes on rising. When it is pointing straight up s 


It has been said of Eton boys that if they didn’t exactly learn the sky he stops. “There is water under here,” he says. And 

Latin and Greek, at least they left school with a profound con- so there is. 

viction that there were such languages. What was it Swift said What is this mysterious gift? The author cannot really 

of the classics ? Many men treat them as they treat lords. They explain, nor is he a man of scientific education capable of an 

learn their titles and then boast of their acquaintance.” understanding of the intricacies of advanced physics. “ 
This is A. B. W. in his most adroit mood. His essays have expects every man to do his duty,” said Lord Nelson. This, 
that happy quality of the best after-dinner speeches. It is affirms Mr. Tompkins, was what made him go in for sare 
probably easier to introduce an anecdote into an essay than a He shows us, in his frontispiece, a photograph of himself 
story into a speech, but it is not nearly so easy as A. B. W. kit bag, the whole side of which is emblazoned with the pox al 
makes it appear. And where is his thesaurus of apt allusions? nouncement: ““B. Tompkins, Water Finder, Thetford. a 
In his head? Or is it card-indexed ? his quotations are from the Old Testament, not from theses 

How does he remember that when Bolingbroke was made eminent physicists. Very few persons have the gift of water 












Prime Minister, the “ ladies of the town” exclaimed: “‘ Seven divining, he says, but so few have tried their luck. - He urge —. 
thousand a year, dear, and all for us ?”’ more enterprise in this direction. The knack, or power, 
And whence (though we knew it of old) comes that comment be taught, he adds. One is reminded of the rare phenomenon jour: 






of a certain royal personage, receiving the fifteenth volume thought transference, and the miracle of a blindfolded pers® 
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Four Ideal Holiday Novels 
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The Painted Veil 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7/6 net 
“So good that it is doubtful whether the whole 
year will show more than two or three novels 
fit to be mentioned beside it.” 
—P. C. Kenngepy in The New Statesman. 





Greenery Street 
By DENIS MACKAIL. 7/6 net 
“It is all too rarely that a really intelligent 
author sits down to write a book the sole purpose 
of which is to give pleasure. This is what 
Mr. Mackail has done.”’ 
—GERALD BULLETT (Saturday Review) 


Caravan : 

‘THE ASSEMBLED TALES of JOHN GALSWORTHY 
In One Volume. 960 pages. Cloth, 7/6; leather, 10/6 net 
Here, in a volume of nearly a thousand pages, 
are all Mr. Galsworthy’s shorter tales. Caravan is 
uniform with his famous Forsyte Saga (1120 
pages, 7/5 net)—another ideal holiday book. 


High Noon 


By CROSBIE GARSTIN, author of The Oveds’ House, 7/6 net 
“Tf all tales of adventure were one half as well 
written as this one, the sex novel would suffer an 

eclipse.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Heinemann 
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THE NEW RENAISSANCE 
One single new force which has recently been introduced 
into the life of the nation is oe preparing another 
renaissance. That movement is silently affecting the great 
mass of the public, and focussing their attention upon 
“the intellectual forces which are moulding humanity.” 
There is about this movement, but it is sending 
wy one now _ to the bookseller for further taformatica. 
WT rite for Casalogues and Descriptice Bookie 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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| THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 


_ FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
| “| APPEAL 


To the men and women ef our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 

The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 

Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Losp Harrowsy, Grorcs F. S MA, 
Henorary Treasurer. decretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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10 MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
URNALISTIC § AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 











JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 


Price 12/6 net. Post tree 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL). 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
4 Manual for the Medical end Legal Professions and ell Gocial 
orkers, 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Fellow of University College, London, 

20th THOUSAND. 

CONTENTS. 








Author's Preface 


Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. ©. Rollesten, Dr. Jane 
Chapter L. The Problem To-day. 
Il. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 

7 Ill. Indications for Contraception 

@ IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 

» V.& VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
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© xiii. tion in Medical Schools. 
@ XIV. Birth Control Clinics. Plates I. to IV. 


The Lancet says: “ Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says: * Will meet a demand of which many people 


are at t fully 

The Nation says: “Of o high order of merit... . Will meet with 

from those who desire to suppress facts.” 
ature says: “ Dr. Marie Swopes has writven « very good book on birth 
control ... the compels agreement. ... Dr. Stopes’s experience is so 
ex e pink must rily carry weight. . . . Some such 

book as this had to be written, and this is very well written.” 
T edical Times says: “ The is unique and marks & new era in 
reasoned, sane and 
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matter and much that is new and neteworthy. 
By the same Author. 


THE FIRST FIVE THOUSAND. 
Being the First Report of the First British Birth Control 
Clinic. 2/6 net. Post free 2/8. Giving unique Statistical 
Medical and other data about 5,000 Bi Control cases, and 
containing new observations of the utmost importance. 
“This well-written report cannot fail to arouse interest as to the mt 
necessity for the spread of practical, simple, hygienic methods of birth 
control.""—Medical Times. 
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correctly describing the contents of a pocket, and the dates on 
coins, to a companion fifty yards away. 

Mr. Tompkins goes into the evolutions of the rod with much 
detail, and supplies little sketches to elucidate his points. Its 
movement in the diviner’s hands, he declares, ‘‘has no more to 
do with the will or cleverness of the water-finder than would be 
the movements of his own hands if he took hold of the handles of a 
powerful galvanic battery.” Among the explanations he rejects 
of his power of water-finding, are “‘ superstition, supernatural 
cerebration (whatever that may be !), muscular action, concen- 
tration of purpose, charlatanism, shrewd observation, or any 
other equally absurd theories, either acquired or taught.” No, 
it is the result, he concludes, “‘ of the natural electric and magnetic 
force produced in and through the bodies of specially constituted 
persons, possessing a highly sensitive organism to those powers 
from the action of water or precious metals, and, in some instances 
minerals and hidden treasures. It is the person himself who 
transmits involuntarily to the rod negative or positive proof of 
the power.” And that does not leave us perceptibly wiser. 

This little book, however, deserves a wide public. It tells us 
a great deal about water finding with the divining-rod, if it does 
not explain it. Lucky Mr. B. Tompkins! Had he flitted across 
the sunbeam of life in mediaeval times, a wizard’s painful death 
would most assuredly have been his lot. 


THE SAVAGERY OF MAN 


Fear and Politics. By Leonarp Wootr. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


This fable records the .proceedings at a debate which took 
place recently at the Zoo on the results of the last General 
Election. The Rhinoceros, vociferously supported by the 
Hippopotamus, opened for the Diehards, and denounced the 
Bolshevists. ‘‘The policy of Baldwin and his species is a 
simple one. They are waiting for a time when the newspapers 
shall have made the lower classes sufficiently afraid and when 
it will be possible to use them to exterminate the Bolshevists 
by shooting.” 'The Mandril follows, speaking for the monkeys : 
*“*I am myself a Bolshevik. It is true that I belong to the 
intelligentsia . . . but I have deliberately thrown in my lot 
with the proletariate. I agree that most things which are 
new are terrifying. But all change is good. The race of 
monkeys has always been on the side of change.” 

The owl then makes a contribution: “‘. . . It has been 
found impossible to keep any nation patriotic unless it is 
kept terrified of some other nation, and they have invented 
a special class of men, called statesmen and diplomatists, who 
are paid very large salaries in each country and whose duty 
it is to make the rest of the people afraid of some other nation 
(or preferably nations) and so keep up their patriotism.” 
The Elephant then sums up. He agrees that justice and 
patriotism and wisdom and truth are only names for fear: 
but does not agree that fear is the beginning and end of 
political wisdom ; he knows a better way. Having pointed 
out that his hearers have been delivered from the terrors of 
the jungle by captivity, he closes the debate with the remark 
that, as men are the savagest race of carnivora known in the 
jungle, ‘‘ they will never be happy or civilised, and the world 
will never be safe for democracy or any other animal, until 
each human animal is confined in a separate cage.” 

This apologue belongs to a class of literature which, in the 
early ‘nineties, used to be described as provocative of, or 
stimulating to, thought. Its production and consumption has 
been the chief intellectual occupation of such of the intervening 
generation as have not been more happily and more profitably 
employed with music, mathematics, conchology and the use 
of the globes. Some people are beginning to wonder whether, 
after so much provocation and stimulus, it would be unduly 
precipitate to get started with the actual thinking. Some may 
be amused. There are many interesting things to be said 
about Fear and Politics, but we do not feel that Mr. Woolf 
has said them. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


The Return to Gold. By T. E. Grecory, D.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


In the course of fifty pages or so Dr. Gregory gives a useful 
survey of the significance of the gold standard. He recalls 
how it came to be abandoned, describes the legal provisions 
governing its resumption and attempts a forecast of the future 
course of gold prices. His brief references to the views of 
monetary reformers hardly do justice to the important issues 
that have been raised, and he does not attempt to conceal 


Benn, 


ee 


his bias against schemes for “ controlling” credit ang 
““ managing” the currency, The most he claims for gold j 
that it is preferable to ill-regulated paper; and th bok 
forced to admit that the actual working of the gold standard 
in the post-war world will depend to a large extent on the 
discretion of the Central Banks, he does not face the central 
issue of the principles which should guide them in exerci: 
that discretion. He admits that the future value of gold will 
depend to a large extent on the reserve policy of the 

and yet he appears to scorn the suggestion that it rests with 
the Central Banks to regulate their reserves in such a manner 
as to prevent undue fluctuations in the value of gold. 


It is surprising that so erudite an economic scholar shoul 
ignore the Genoa Resolutions. It appears, indeed, that inte. 
national co-operation between the Central Banks is al] 
being put into effect—witness the £5,000,000 in gold recently 
sent to the Bank of England by the Bank of the Netherlands 
at a time when the exchange is in favour of Holland. 


On his last page Dr. Gregory seems to doubt whether, “jp 
an age of socialisation,” even the gold standard is immune 
from the attacks of misguided Ministers of Finance, 
he not have added that in an age of capitalist imperialism 
and war the gold standard has already proved a broken reed 
and is likely to be abandoned again when the next wa 
breaks out? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cambridge and Charles Lamb. Edited by G. E. Wuerry. (Cam. 
bridge University Press. 5s. 

In 1909 the late Charles Sayle, of St. John’s College, and Mr, Wherry 
inaugurated at Cambridge an annual Charles Lamb dinner, whic 
was held six times before the war put an end to it. Lamb had» 
affection for Cambridge and spent happy hours there, so that his 
admirers may reasonably have held the view that it is one of the very fer 
places, other than London, where they could appropriately have some 
kind of celebration. Apart from the Lamb quotations, the only 
pieces of writing, properly to be called such, in this small volume ar 
a paper by Mr. E. V. Lucas and a reminiscence by Sir Edmund Gos, 
of an odd Lamb dinner in Soho, presided over by Swinburne, at th 
Centenary in 1875. Five portraits, excellently reproduced, are given. 
Mr. Wherry should not speak of Mr. Birrell as having been “ Secretary 
of State ” for Ireland, or refer to the Grand “‘ Llama ” of Tibet. 


The Mirror. By Evwarp Cartes Reep. Long. 7s. 6d. 


For the winner of the £500 prize, in last year’s Best First Novd ff 
competition The Mirror cannot be accepted as a striking achievement. 
The machinery of the plot creaks with age and the Bohemia in whie 
the greater part of the action takes place is a pre-war conventio. 
There is nothing quite so unsophisticated in fiction as a brother i 
hiding, on account of a crime he has not committed, being mistake: 
for the lover of his sister by that unfortunate woman’s jealous ani 
suspicious husband, and although Mr. Reed gives this trite situation 
a novel twist by establishing a divorce on the blunder, neither th 
divorce nor the marriage that preceded it leads us anywhere in par 
ticular. Apparently the real motive of the story, certainly the only 
motive that matters, is the rather pathetic love of a middle-age 
widow, who is also a successful portrait painter, for a man who does 
not desire her, and her friendship for an out-at-elbows artist who does. 
These three people are not badly done, and suggest that Mr. Reel 
would do well to leave the conventional plot severely alone, a 
depend upon character and its development for his effects. 


Kept: A Story of Post-War London. By Atec Waves. Gm 
Richards. 6s. 

This is so far a story of post-war London—London, W. 1—th# 
it could not have been told, as Mr. Waugh tells it, in 1913. Yet® 
1913 precisely the same things happened to precisely the same kind 
of people in much the same circumstances; all that is altered is th 
scenery and dresses and the point of view, and how much even of 
this change is due to the war, it would be difficult to say. Three 
dramas of sex are staged for us by Mr. Waugh, the first is cone 
with a young war-widow, who has drifted into becoming the mist* 
of a wealthy middle-aged married man who is prepared and anx”® 
to marry her if he can but persuade his wife to divorce him. Hav 
drifted thus far the young woman drifts farther still. To keep » 
her the very casual man of the world she loves, she is . ° 
her elderly protector ; moreover she is prepared to take a third love, 
almost unbelievably young for his age, who to her frank a 
woos her honourably, and is appalled when he discovers the lifes 
is leading. In the end the old and the young lover offer her marrag’ 
but she decides, marriage or no marriage, for the easy going 
taining man she herself loves. This play is the best of the dm 
The second deals with the way in which a very poor man di 
in love with a handsome, wealthy and cynical married womal ts 
into the position of being kept by her. The third is the story 
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[000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The ‘“‘ARETHUSA”’ 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 


president: H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES. 

have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 

om soos Daze have, teen traned, for Gnd 
many hun ave t 
ne > the British Dominions. _ 


trons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEER. 

ol and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M 

Deputy Chairman : F. H. CLAYTON 

Chairman of S Committee: HOWSON F. cyrtt ioe 

Joint Secs: RISTOW WALLEN & HENRY 
COPELAND 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
— SHIP, 


164 Shaftesbary Aven me, London, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SI LIONEL HALSEY says— 
“J have never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 1s. net. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 


GREAT BRITAIN: 
A CRITICAL EXAMINATION. 
By the Authors of “Is Unemployment Inevitable?” 








MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BM Hel, Tradesmen's Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Umcollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 
5, {2 28.; Prescott’s Historical Works, 12 Vols., fine Library set, 1896, 
aoa: y AN Vols. » £3 38. ; Cartoons from Punch 4 vols.., 1906, £2 28.; 
° Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s. Ho "s Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain, 1915, 2 vols., £18; Emmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, 
1865, {2 28.; Gautier’s Mademoiselle De Maupin Vizetelly’s Famous illus. oy 
28. ; George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., ed copy, 1921, £6 tos. 
jodd’s Parliamentary Government in the British Col 1880, scarce, £3 38.; ; 
Campbell’ . Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc. be 3 vols, »» 1834, 
1; Napier’s History Peninsular War, 6 vols., calf, fine set, £4 10s., 1832 ; Frazer's 
Bough, 12 vols., {7 1os., Balzac Physiology of 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his = 2 vols., 1893, £2 2s. 
1893, £6 68.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
e Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 1840, 1st jt 3 vols., 
258; Coun’ Life, illustrated, Vols 1 to 12, scarce, £7 Tos. Armstrong’s Peter de 
Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2.108 tos.; Balfour's 
Life of Stevenson, 2 ‘vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1901 ; Bewick’s Bi d Quadrupeds, 
vols., calf gilt, {2 108., ” 1811- 16; Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, 
%.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914 £8 10s.; Hazlitt’s Liber 
with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Boccacio’s Decameron in Italian, 
1725, & bo of the 1527 edition, fine copy, £5 58.; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, 
1885, £4 108. ; Middieton’s Illuminated Man Manuscripts 1892, {2 23.; 
a Spitts’s Life of of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 28. If you want a book and have failed to 
. it elsewhere, try me. I am the men expert book finder extant. BOOKS 
ANTED.— Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Zaves of the World, 2 vols. ; 
“AKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, jan ‘Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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OOK BARGAINS. —Dictionary of National Biography, with 
B Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete ost, ont ? Balzac’ s 
- Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; "Trollope’ s Barchester Novels, 

dls., 258.; Pepys’ Diary by "Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7: 
Cameron Etchi 428.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 78. 
+ a Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. hess 

+S aa rT books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
Steet Bi of 1 purchased.—_ HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright 
irmingham : 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. otice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. Ail such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New Statesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
THIRD WORLD TOUR. 
visiting 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, om 
eaves 


organised and —— = by N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 
ondon November 14th. 


October 3rd, ROMANTIC SPAIN (five weeks). 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E. ro. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
sh for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British SERSSRED, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well 4 T 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof —_ telephone, “night porters. Bed- 
room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. per night =. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, $v. a Museum 1252. 


ICHMOND HOUSE PRIVATE HOTEL, DOVER. 
Sea front ; excellent food, vegetarian when requested. 
HIGHEST RECOMMENDATIONS. Stamp, tariff. 
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ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jowaginn 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


Rpecesamoren WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fre in 
. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxrs. 








ODSHILL van. 5 | OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House. 
a a downs. 200 ft. up. Revolving shelters fos 


one. ‘Ween. 
RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 








KEGNESS, North Shore.—Board-residence. Beautiful private 
house. Garage. Perfect cooking. Diets comsidered.—Exuis, Poste Restante, 
Skegness, Lincs. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN <vouss AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS.,PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed ed 
4 experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, } omy = A 5. 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Rozserts, 5 High Holborn. 





TO BE LET AND SOLD 


N2weunce HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfuar- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private reoms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Westerm 4948. 








ARDEN CITY, LETCHWORTH.—Well built HOUSE, detached, 

standing in own grounds of nearly } acre, in pleasant open country, ad. 

Common of 70 acres, 5 minutes from —s good service to Town. Grow 

Good studio or drawing —-, _ roo! a room, kitchen, etc. 1st Floor: 
4 beiveoen, bathroom, large balco: en, 2 tennis lawns, fruit and 
flower garden well stocked, sunk ——4 with lily —") garage for one car, cycle shed. 
Lease nearly ninety years, low ground rent. {1,375 or near offer. —Apply WHittne, 
Wilbury Road, Letchworth, Herts. 





AKE DISTRICT: NEAR SCAFELL.—Furnished cottage to let. 
September. Four beds., 258. weekly. 1} mile village.—Box 113, Tus 
NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















Certified Net Sales 11,562 Weekly 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 
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New STraTEsMAN, 
London, W.C. 2. 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
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cheerful normal love affair between two rather jolly post-war young 
people. The first is a sentimental comedy, the second is a sentimental 
tragedy, and the third is but the sentimental prologue of a drama 
that is yet to be played. 

These dramas are set in a story of the post-war world that amuses 
itself in night-clubs, smart restaurants, cocktail bars and discreetly 
indiscreet flats. Mr. Waugh’s scenery is excellent of its kind, the 
kind that Mr. Harker does so well. The costumes, too, are by the best 
firms. No mistakes are made. Any young man of fashion could 
follow Mr. Waugh’s guidance and be sure of wearing and doing the 
right thing. But meticulous as are the stage directions, the character- 
isation is real and the dialogue always entertainingly vivacious, and, 
whether it be a merit or demerit, there is not a really objectionable 
person in the book. It is not an immoral world that Mr. Waugh 
describes, it is non-moral, and its dominant note is ‘‘ kindness,” a 
little flabby perhaps, but a distinct improvement on the hard vicious- 
ness which it has supplanted. One gathers that Mr. Waugh is a little 
frightened by what he sees and describes so clearly. He need not be. 
It was always there, it has greatly improved, and it does not matter 
in the least. 


History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. By Freperic L. Paxson. 
Constable. 30s. 
Professor Paxson’s title will be, to the American reader, an exact 
indication of his subject, but to the ordinary English reader it is 
much less clear. The majority of people think of the United States as 
inevitably stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The frontier, 
therefore, to them commonly means the Canadian and the Mexican 
border. But for Americans the great problems of settlement and 
government have been associated with the westward expansion, 
and during more than a century their national life was directly condi- 
tioned by that movement. In 1893, Professor F. J. Turner published 
a celebrated paper on The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History, and since then American historians have written with the 
fact, or the term, and Professor Turner’s interpretation of it constantly 
in mind. Mr. Paxson, long associated with the department of history 
in the University of Wisconsin, takes as his starting point the year 
1768, when the British Government tried to make the western limit 
of the American colonies coincide with the sources of the rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic. When the United States had established its 
independence, twenty years later, the Middle West was coming into 
view and the politics of the frontier were already pressing. Professor 
Paxson follows out their many ramifications—the settlement of the 
great river valleys; the vast Louisiana purchase by the Jefferson 
Administration, which decided the destiny of the Mississippi plain : 
the questions of land policy, the Indians, the cotton realm of the South 
Texas, and the Far West, the building of the transcontinental rail- 
roads, and the completion of the Union of 48 States by the admission 
to Statehood of Arizona and New Mexico as recently as 1912. The 
story, needless to say, is crowded with incident. Professor Paxson 
covers it in 59 chapters, into which he has condensed the results of a 
vast amount of research. He can rightly claim to have written the 
first complete history of the expansion and settlement of the United 
States, and this book must be described as indispensable to students 
of American history. It makes a close volume of 600 pages. The 
price is probably unavoidable, but it is none the less prohibitive in 
England. 


Wanderings and Excursions. By J. Ramsay MacDona.p. Cape. 6s. 


It is well to have Mr. MacDonald’s assurance in his introduction 
that he has not been responsible for selecting his contributions to 
journalism which make up this book, for the collection, while 
interesting, is singularly ill-balanced. Three-fifths of these articles, 
written at various times during the past ten years, are sketches of 
wayfaring in Great Britain or of travel abroad, and what political 
references they contain are merely incidental. The remaining 
two-fifths, however, are definitely political; the fourth part of the 
book is headed ‘‘ The International,” and the fifth ‘‘ Politics and 
Politicians.” Mr. MacDonald’s impressions of Jean Jaurés and Keir 
Hardie, as well as some of his other political papers, certainly are 
worth preserving; but it would obviously have been preferable to 
confine this book to the subject-matter of the non-political articles, 
and to have reserved the political ones for a further collection of 
the same kind. One would then have had, within the compass of 
the present volume, a coherent book which many of the author’s 
political opponents could have read with delight ; for Mr. MacDonald 
is excellent company whether on a walking tour at home with 
knapsack and stick—his favourite recreation—or travelling further 
afield. His main object in allowing this collection to be made, he 
tells us, is that “a few more feet might be induced to take to the 
open road and moor, and a few more thoughts turned to the rising 
and the setting sun”; but he has been badly served by the com- 
piler, who has admitted matter quite irrelevant to such a purpose. 
It is something, however, to have collected, even in a volume so 
marred, these impressions of the author’s tramps among his Scottish 
mountains and in England and Wales, and his travels in the nearer 
and further Orient. They are all good reading for those afflicted 
with that wanderlust which Mr. MacDonald calls “the most precious 
of all the troublesome appetites of the soul of man.” 
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THE CITY 


ROM all accounts there would now appear to be P 
number of travelling agents on the road, calling 
people and endeavouring to sell them bonds or shares 

I do not know of one single case in which this is done when 
the stock pushed is one to be recommended, and in mogt 
instances they are palpable frauds. The salesman 
drives up in a smart car. Sometimes, where his victim 
holds some of the shares he is pushing, he tries to bluff him 
by hinting that he is willing to buy them at a higher price than 
cost, but immediate acceptance of this offer and a 

that the bargain is put in writing is an effective method of 
ending the interview. 

* * * 

This method of placing stocks is American, and has been 
successful in that land of wooden nutmegs. The most prs. 
perous “ bond salesman” in New York, I was told, began life 
as a postman, in which capacity he learned so much of the 
private affairs of the people he served that he was able to 
make record sales. I hope and believe that the method will 
not catch on in this country, for a glib salesman working on 
fat commissions is not the most desirable and impartial adviser 
on investments that one could find. The fact that American 
oil leases, Ford of Canada “ units,” bonds of forests in the 
Antipodes and shares of a notoriously unsuccessful motor car 
company are being hawked in this manner is not likely to 
cause the method to take permanent root in this country. 
The Stock Exchange affords adequate possibilities of losing 
money without the necessity of outsiders butting in with 
certainties in that direction. 

* * * 

One does not require to be a temperance fanatic to deplore 
the excessive profits made by the drink trade. One might 
have thought that with declining trade there would have been 
at least some falling off. But, no! Take the two brewery 
reports which appeared last week—Watney, Combe, Reid and 
Co., and Mitchells and Butlers. The former’s profit is 
£1,352,354 as compared with £857,176 for the previous twelve- 
month. On the report the deferred stock has risen from 279} 
to 298} per cent. Mitchells and Butlers, the well known 
Midland brewers, report a profit of £501,221 as against £414,436 
for last year. Profits in this industry are increasing so fast 
that another batch of peerages may shortly be expected! 
If, with declining industry and national income, this shameful 
growth in liquor profits continues, it may really happen that— 
as some American observers prophesy—we shall ultimately 
adopt prohibition not of our own volition but by sheer economic 
necessity. 

. . * 

Hungary’s economic and financial position has improved s 
good deal within the past twelve months. Her crops are good, 
the trade returns indicate the possibility of a favourable balance 
this year, and the Commissioner-General states in his latest 
Report that the financial year just closed will show a sub 
stantial surplus. In fact, it is only the population that suffers! 
A rather remarkable indication of the success of the Recon 
struction plan so far is the fact that the major part of the 
proceeds from the 1924 “* League of Nations ” loan—raised to 
meet expected Budget deficits, ete.—is still intact. The 
Hungarian 7} per cent. Sterling Bonds, recommended from 
time to time in these notes, have proved a very satisfactory 
investment, having appreciated from the issue price of 88 pet 
cent. in July, 1924, to their current quotation of about 98. 
Even at 100 the income return would still be satisfactory. 
The U.S. issue (forming part of the same loan) is somew 
cheaper, whilst the security is identical. 

* * 

At the annual meeting of the Canada Life Assurance Company 
held recently at Toronto, a policy holder present pro a 
vote of thanks to the staff. There is nothing remarkable about 
this until one learns that it was the seventy-fifth successive ves 
at which this gentleman had done it. The president of t 
company, in introducing the old gentleman to the — 
(which seems hardly to have been necessary) Fg ou — 
the policy holder had entered upon his hun redth year, 
was, he believed, the first member of any Canadian insurance 
company to defy the tables of mortality. In appreciation 


is policy, 
the fact the company had ordered the payment of his poue 
as though he had died, with the result that he was sctosiy 


dead. It is an interesting episode, but one wakes what 
would have happened if the policy holder in question 
taken out an annuity instead of a life amt 3 —— 
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